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CHAPTER I. 



^rn PANELLED room, with old-fashioned 
^m^ carved ceiling, and tall carved chimney- 
lESiH piece, aad Crothic windows, somewhat 
modernised, looking out upon the quietest, most 
sequestered spot in all the grounds of Hather- 
leigh. Tbia room is far from the noise and 
bustle of the house ; a footstep approaching is 
heard a long way off, for there is but one passage 
to it from the hall, and few turn this way now, 
since the invalid, who sits here daily, begs so 
earnestly for rest. 

Beyond the wooded park stretches a lovely 
landscape, on whose hills the ripening corn waves 
and rustles in the summer wind. The owner of 
these broad lands looks out upon them with 
dimmed eyes, and yet with an inward sight, 
grown clearer from the weight of years, and the 
painful feebleness beneath which ho bends. Ihe 
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world is fast slipping away from his soul, and it 
begins to clear itself of worldly thoughts and 
worldly judgments, and all the trammels which 
hold the flesh. The defences round about it are 
falling down, and the spirit feels that it stands 
alone with death, with judgment, and with con- 
science. Life is over : it is no longer made up 
of days and hours ; all the little sands of time 
are gathered into one small glass, and it is run 
down, and " past^' is written on it for ever. Do 
the sands shine with the light of goodness and 
good deeds, or are they black with selfishness 
and evil? The conscience answers instantly 
" jes" or ^' no /^ there is no temporising, no 
tampering, no more putting oflF; it decides at 
once, and with its own hand it writes " guilty^' 
against its name, or says, humbly, ^' I have lived 
for duty, not for self; I leave the rest to 
God.^^ 

^^ Given in trust,^' murmurs the old man, as 
he lifts his eyes towards the sunny hills. ^^ And 
for whom ? Not for my heirs only, but for the 
poor, the fatherless, and the widow. Who will 
do their duty best by the land ? — the girl or the 
boy? And justice — ^let us consider what true 
justice is. Would it be fair to the lad, he having 
lived all these years in a false expectation, to dis- 
inherit him now? I don't hurt the girl if 
I give it all to him. If I leave her nothing, 
she will have no hope overthrown, no pride 
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flung down, no broken heart to hide. Ah, well, 
well, mine has been a cowardly pride — a cruel 
love ! and if these women make me do what 
they think right, let Lina Hatherleigh see 
ghosts, for surely her conscience will raise up 
mine to haunt her. But if I please myself — 
what then ? Shall I lie still ? — shall I take a 
softer rest for it ? I fear not. But 1^11 think 
no more. I am heart-sick. Why does not the 
boy come T' 

A deep silence, into which the church bells 
break faintly, and the thrushes song steals sweetly, 
and the rustling of the whispering trees comes 
and goes like the soft rush of a calm sea, or the 
folded music in a shell. 

Ding dong, ding dong ! go the bells ; then 
their clang ceases — they die off into silence j 
and, in fancy, the aged listener sees the church 
doors shut, and hears the swell of the organ 
steal out into the green sanctuary of the dead, 
where the graves lie thickly, flower-strewn. 
But he starts suddenly from his sombre reverie, 
for here is Milly^s face at the window, all full of 
youth, and hope, and life. 

" He is come V^ she cried ; and with an air of 
delighted importance sparkling over all her pretty 
figure, she darted away again, returning in a 
moment with tall Ralph Hatherleigh by her 
side. 

^^ Ralph, my boy, is tljis you V and grasping; 
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his hand, Mr. HatherleigVs dim eyes are raised 
to his face with a wistful smile of love. 

Ralph looked back at him with all the sad 
surprise of youth, when it sees a strong man 
broken down, and the ^^ keeper of the house^^ 
trembling. 

^^ I am grieved, sir, to see you so changed,^^ he 
said. 

^' Ay, ay ; the stoutest hunter must come to 
the knacker's yard at last,^^ said Mr. Hather- 
leigh. ^^ But I^m not changed in heart, Ralph ; 
only I can^t do what I like, I can^t. What man 
can r 

'^ I am sorry to hear you say so/^ returned 
Ralph, gravely j " and I am sorry to creep into 
Hatherleigh like a thief.^^ 

"That^sit, Ralph — ^like a thief !^^ repeated the 
old man, eagerly. ^^Ah! these women — these 
women ! What mischief they do ! You do not 
wish to steal into Hatherleigh like a thief, Ralph ?^^ 

'^ No, indeed V' he answered. " I think it 
cruel I cannot come here openly, since you 
wish it.'^ 

" All the women's fault, again \" said Mr. 
Hatherleigh. ^^ But an army of Amazons would 
not drive the love out of my heart, Ralph. You 
are my boy still. Leave us, Milly, and lock the 
door and take the key with you. They wont 
break in upon us from the garden, these she- 
dragons ; so we shall be safe for a while.'' 
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Amazed at these precautions^ Ralph gazed at 
Milly in a stare of wonder, while she, in passing 
him, whispered softly, " I told you he was very 
odd. He is stranger than this at times. You 
must not mind him.^^ 

With this her bright face vanished, and they 
heard her turn the key and run lightly up the 
passage. 

'^ That is my favourite grand-daughter," said 
Mr. Hatherleigh, with great emphasis. ^' Do 
you like her ?" 

" I think her perfectly delightful,^' returned 
Ralph, frankly. 

" Ay, so she is,'^ said Mr. Hatherleigh. Then 
he seemed to lose his thought of Milly ; his head 
sank down on his breast, and there was silence 
for a little while. 

'^ Ralph V^ he saidj suddenly rousing himself, 
" Ralph r 

" I am here, grandfather." 

" Ah, that^s right ! Give me the old name. I 
have never forgotten you, my boy, you know 
that. You got many a secret tip at school and 
college — eh ?'* said the old man ; and a sly smile 
twinkled in the dim eyes and trembled on the 
feeble lips. 

" I always guessed they came from you,'' said 
Ralph, and his voice quivered a little brokenly 
as he grasped the shaking hand held out to 
him. 
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" Ay, ay, you guessed the tips came from the 
old grandfather^ who was a boy once himself, 

vou know/' 

» 

Then he patted Ralph's hand; and as the 
young man stooped he put his arm around him, 
and held him in a close embrace. 

" God bless you, my boy V' he said, ^^ Grod 
bless you ! You\e grown a man since we met 
last, Ralph — a fine man. Youll do well in the 
world, my lad, I hope.'' 

He did not stay for Ralph's answer, but 
looked up wistfully into his young, handsome 
face. 

''And I've grown old, dear boy — old," he 
repeated ; '' and I can't do what I like. They 
wont let me leave you Hatherleigh, Ralph." 

His lip quivered, his head drooped lower on 
his breast, and a tear fell on his wrinkled cheek. 
Ralph's face flushed at the sight, and his heart 
grew hot and angry. 

" Who are they, grandfather, who dare dictate 
to you and coerce you thus ?" he cried. 

" Hush, lad ! not so loud ! Who are they ? V 

It's all of them — Emesf s wife and my wife — all 
the women, in fact. Ah, my boy, we are in the 
women's hands when we are young, and we fall 
into their hands again when we are old." 

Ralph was trembling with the indignation 
running through his veins ; he had long ago sus- 
pected Mrs. Hatherleigh's power, but he did not 
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know she would dare to use it with such cruel 
tyranny, and for so unjust a purpose. 

*^ But you will not yield, grandfather, to this 
wickedness T^ he said ; ^^ you will not wrong your 
own blood to gratify a cruel prejudice V^ 

The old man^s head sank lower. 

^^ My own blood/' he repeated, fifintly. ^^ No, 
no. Honour and justice both forbid it, Ralph.'' 

" That's right, grandfather !" cried Ralph. 
" My father and I can trust to you, I know. As 
for Mrs. Hatherleigh, she has always hated 



me." 



The dim eyes looked up at him sadly; some 
of their sense had faded away in trouble. 

'^ Not you, Ralph ! — ^not you !" he cried. 
^^ But Lina Spence, she hates her ; so do I ; and 
I'll haunt her when I die." 

He struck his stick angrily on the floor with a 
moment's strength; then it fell from his nerve- 
less hands, and he sank back in his chair with a 
haggard look of pain upon his face. 

^^ A pretty little woman," he murmured, 
feebly ; ^^ a pretty little demon ! And she'll 
repent before she dies ; these women always do ; 
they are not too weak to sin, but they are too 
weak to carry it out to the last. What does old 
Will Shakspeare say ? ^ I am not so simple, but 
I know the devil himself will not eat a woman ; 
I know that a woman is a dish for the gods if 
the devil dress her not ; but truly these same 
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devils do the gods great harm in their women, 
for in every ten that they make, the devils mar 
nine/ Yes, that's it, they mar nine ; so there 
are ten good women in a hundred. Happy the 
man who draws one of them. Eh, Ralph, are 
you there, still V^ he said ; and waking with an 
effort from his reverie, he holds out his hand 
to Ralph again, with the old smile of affec- 
tion. 

" I am here, sir,'' he answered ; " but I am 
vexed to hear you speak against my mother. 
You don't know her. Mrs. Hatherleigh has 
prejudiced you against her. Don't hurt me, 
grandfather, by repeating her cruel words of 
abuse and hatred. You would despise me your- 
self if I bore to hear them even from you. And 
her dislike is so unjust," concluded Ralph, 
hotly. 

" Ah, so you are fond of her ?" cried the old 
man. ^^You love her* with all your heart, 
perhaps ?" 

" I hope I do," answered Ralph. ^' She has 
been a kind mother to me, and she has suffered 
much through the Hatherleighs. Spare me, sir, 
any further word against her." 

" I do spare you," he replied. " I spare you 
more than you think." 

The feeble eyes grew dim again, and he held 
Ralph's hand in a tighter clasp. 

" So you love her," he said, " and I love 
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you; — cruel, cruel, if we reflect upon it. But 
we must not reflect, we must suffer quietly, and 
deal with things as they are, not as they could, 
would, or should be. Yes, we must solve the 
problem as it is; we can put it in no other 
shape/' 

His thoughts seemed lost again; Ralph 
could not understand him, but he still felt 
the pressure of his hand and caught his kindly 
smile. 

^' I sent for you,'' he said, rousing himself 
anew with a fresh strength, '^ that when I am 
dead you may not think me unjust. Don't 
wrong my memdry, Ralph, my boy. I have 
loved you always — I love you still. The women 
would not let me see you; they said it would 
p»n me. It would pain me more to die and not 
see you, lad. But I thought I'd see you quietly 
without their knowledge. That saves us a deal 
of female fuss." 

^^ And may I not come again ?" cried Ralph, 
in a disappointed tone. 

" By-and-by, when your father — when my son 
returns, we'll all meet, and then you'll hear the 
truth, Ralph. It will all out then." 

" But if you have anything to tell me, sir, 
why not tell me now ?" said his grandson. 

" No, no, lad ; I must speak to my son first. 
What I have to say to you is this : when you 
see how things are left, don't hate me for it — 
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don^t say I forgot you. The women have had a 
sharp battle. Tve fought the hardest fight I 
ever had. I was as obstinate for twelve years 
as a stone wall, but in this illness they took 
advantage of my weakness to bring her into the 
house. They thought to make me like her, but 
she can't steal my heart away from the boy. 
Bring my grandson to my room, I say ! Where's 
the boy ? I will see him ! Ah, Ralph, is this 
you ? Yes, yes ; grown a man — grown a man. 
I had forgotten that.'' 

The sudden fierceness with which he had 
burst into a cry for his grandson, subsided into 
a deep sigh, and the wild gaze he had fixed on 
Kalph's face changed to a smile. 

•" My dear • grandfather," said Ralph, much 
moved, " I am grown a man, but at heart I am 
unchanged. Think of me in feeling as the boy 
to whom you gave his first pony. No thought 
of mine towards you has grown colder in this 
long time of coldness. I have only grieved, 
knowing it was not your doing." 

" Not my doing !" repeated the old man \ 
" no, indeed, Such a cruel piece of work could 
only come from a woman's brain." 

" What can I say," thought Ralph, " when 
he speaks thus of that fair, proud woman? How 
can I answer him ?" 

^' So you have not forgotten me, lad ?" said, 
the old man, laughing gently. " You remember 
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the old grandfather still ? And the pony — ^is he 
well V 

'^ Quite well, but getting old/^ replied Ralph. 
'^ Poor Toughstick ! he is past work now, so I 
keep him in a paddock at his ease/^ 

As he spoke, the smile on the old man^s lips 
faded away. 

''Old, is he?— past work? Well, and Fm 
old, too — old, and full of sorrow. Yes, yes, I 
forget how the time goes. The boy has grown 
a man. Ralph, it is a long while since we 
met.'' 

'' Twelve years, grandfather, since we spoke 
together,'' answered Ralph; ^^ though we have 
met, you know, many times on the road, or in 
Coryton." 

'' Twelve years !" returned his grandfather ; 
'* a little while — a very little while, at my age. 
And yet these women think I have been 
obstinate a long time ! Ah, those meetings^ 
Ralph ! — they used to kill me ; but they made 
me more stubborn ; they made a wall of me — a 
wall which female tongues could not throw 
down. At last, as I have told you, they brought 
her to Hatherleigh." 

'' Of whom are you speaking ?" said Ralph,^ 
with his heart beating hard against his side. 

''Of the girl they want me to like: Ethel 
Dalton, they call her. But she is nothing to 
me, Ralph. If she were my own flesh and 
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blood, cut out of my side, I couldnH care for 
her. The boy, you see, crept into my heart 
every day for eight years. It is the boy who is 
flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bone. What 
is this girl — this stranger to me V^ 

Kalph trembled as he listened. What was 
this vile scheme of Mrs. Hatherleigh's ? What 
did it all mean ? His heart was shaken within 
him ; his mind was in a maze of bewilderment. 
He had no clear power of thought. Opinions 
and feelings, which seemed strong as iron 
yesterday, were crumbled to-day into dust. If 
Ethel Dalton was a crafty schemer, a secret 
enemy, then there was no truth in the world. 

^^It was a clever plot to bring her to my 
bedside when I was ill,^' continued the old 
squire, as if talking to himself; " but she could 
not steal away my love from the boy. No, no, 
though her face is fair and her voice is soft, and 
she seems good — perhaps it is only seeming — 
there^s deceit in her blood ; and — and I wont 
like her — that's it, I wont like her V^ 

"I wish I could say the same,'' broke in 
Ralph, impetuously. 

*• You, lad !" And his grandfather turned a 
pale face on him, greatly troubled. " Have you 
seen this girl ?" 

" Many times," said Ralph. 

" Ha ! And you know the pretty little scheme 
the women have hatched ? She is to marry the 
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young lord when she has Hatherleigh; and so 
they patch up the low blood with the noble — 
that's the plot/^ 

Ralph was very white. 

^^ I guessed something of this last/' he an- 
swered ; " but I could not guess that Mrs. 
Hatherleigh — who hates me — ^would plot against 
her grandson and her son/^ 

^^ Eh V' said the old man, feebly ; '' what are 
you saying, Ralph ? It is not that, boy — ^but I 
can't tell you the story now. My head wont 
bear it, and it's not the time. Mrs. Hather- 
leigh's great scheme was to make me like the 
girl, but Lina Spence was a cleverer plotter 
than she : ha ! ha ! She made me love the boy! 
Yes, I loved him — obstinately, I tell you — ob- 
stinately ; the women's tongues couldn't move me. 
And was it wonderful ? He was with me eight 
years ; count the days in eight years, and every 
day a little child creeping into an old man's 
heart. It broke me down when he went away. 
I've never been the same man since — never." 
My dear grandfather," interposed Ralph, 
I am with you now. Let us try to forget this 
cruel separation. Not for one day through 
all these years have I doubted your love for 
me." 






With fading sight the old man gazed in his 
face, and for a moment the light of a transient 
joy brightened his dim eyes. 
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" Yes, with me now, Ralph, but grown a man. 
Where's the boy ? I miss the boy somehow 
every day. Ralph, hark ! donH tell it again ; 
but every night for twelve years IVe crept into 
the room where he used to sleep, and I\e cried 
upon his little bed. Ah, many a time. God 
knows it.'' 

Lower and lower sank the white head, and 
cruel tears, falling sparsely, as the aged weep, 
fell upon Ralph's clinging hands. 

" It was an awful revenge to take on an old 
man — awful, I say. Only an attorney's daughter 
could have done it. But you take her part, 
Ralph ; perhaps you say, with Byron, ' The world 
is only one attorney.' And so it is ; but if the 
world were only one attorney's daughter, men 
would put a pistol to their heads, and end 
it." 

Ralph dared not answer him. He thought 
his prejudice against his mother too deeply 
rooted for a few words to shake it ; so he was 
silent. 

^^ Those Hartrows," continued the squire, 
startling Ralph by the word, " such a bad lot, 
the lowest of the low — the scum of Hatherleigh. 
Heaven forgive me, how I despised them ! Into my 
very heart, you see, the boy crept day by day for 
eight years. What an attorney's trick ! And 
the worst was, when they sent him away, the 
love stayed — stayed and tortured an old man. 
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Sir^ I want air. I'm stifling. May I trouble 
you ? Will you open the window for me V 

This was said to Ralph as to a stranger, and 
the young man's heart bled at it. 

^^ Don't you know me, grandfather ?" he 
cried. " I am Ralph Hatherleigh, your grand- 



son." 



What a wistful look met him, as those dimmed 
eyes peered into his face with a recognition full 
of sorrow ! 

" I am getting old. I am forgetful/' he said. 
" I know now you are Ralph, grown a man — a 
man ; the boy is gone. But as for my grand- 
son, they stole him from me long ago. They 
shan't put the girl in his place, though. No, I 
wont stand that ! There is no room for her in 
the withered heart of an old man; is there, 
Ralph ?" 

Alas ! how could Ralph tell his meaning ? To 
him it seemed that he was listening to the 
wanderings of a mind enfeebled by age and 
sorrow. 

'^ I wish I had never left you, grandfather," 
he responded, soothingly. " As for any stranger 
taking my place in your love, I know that is 
impossible. But are you speaking of Miss 
Dalton ? Does Mrs. Hatherleigh seriously ask 
you to give her a grandchild's place in your 
heart ?" 

^* You've hit it Ralph," he answered, in a 
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voice strangely grave and sorrowful. '^ DonH 
let it break your spirit, lad ! "What^s a name, 
or what^s a grandfather ? One poor old man is 
as good as another when he is laid in the ground. 
Don't fret, boy; don^t fret! My memory is 
going. I could remember something once to 
the purpose —something that great man said 
whose big heart touches all the world. Ah^ here 
it is : — 

" Are we not brothers P So man and man sboald be. 
Bat clay and clay differs in dignity 
Whose dost is botb alike." 

Dust ! ah, and the clay, too ! Don't let them 
persuade you diflferently, Ralph ! don't let them 
break your heart when Fm gone V 

^'What do you mean, grandfather?'' cried 
Ralph, in his distress. ^' I cannot catch your 
meaning." 

'^ I mean, lad, that the women will try to 
crush you when I'm dead ; that they are proud 
as Lucifer. Don't listen to them ; don't heed 
any voice but mine. I tell you I'm your grand- 
father at heart, no matter what they say, and no 
matter what they make me do. I can't do what 
I like, Ralph." 

When Ralph heard this, how could he help 
thinking this poor old man was under coercion, 
under the undue influence of the more powerful 
mind of his wife, whose long hatred to himself 
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and his mother was notorious ? And Ethel — 
was she joining in this nefarious, this horrible 
scheme of treachery and robbery? His heart 
sunk dismally at the thought, and his voice came 
from his lips huskily and broken. 

^^ Grandfather/^ he said, leaning over him 
tenderly, ^' you have not strength to bear this 
warfare. Your eldest son will be at home in a 
day or two. Will you trust yourself to him ? 
Shall we set you free from this thraldom V^ 

^^ Shall I trust myself to Ralph, and his wife, 
the attomey^s daughter?'' said the old man. 
^^No, no, my dear boy — the old hunter dies 
here, where he was born. I'll see my son when 
he comes. I'll gather up all my strength to tell 
him this vile plot, and then I'll pay the last toll, 
and go through Death's gate on the unknown 
road." 

" Grandfather," said Ralph, in a trembling 
voice, ^' if I understand you aright, you speak of 
some plot which affects me, and you refuse to 
tell it now, deeming it your duty to divulge it 
first to my father ?" 

^' To my son, Ralph lad — yes ; he must hear 
it first." 

^^ And it is a plot to deprive me of my just 
place as your heir after that son?" said 
Ralph. 

His grandfather bent a sad gaze on him — 
a fixed long look, but answered not a word. 

VOL. III. 2 
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" It is a plot to take Hatherleigh from me 
and give it to another/' persisted Ralph. " Now, 
grandfather, I ask you one question : is this 
your wish? If it is, I am content to bear it, 
and to carve my own fortune as I best can ; but 
if it is not your wish '^ 

But as he raised his voice, the old man put up 
a warning finger. 

"Hush! dear boy, theyll hear you! My 
wish ? no : I would give you all that my son's 
son ought to have. But I must not, Ralph — I 
must not — I can't do as I would : no man 
can." 

"You have said enough, grandfather/' re- 
turned Ralph, clasping his hand ; " I am con- 
tent. Happen what may now, I shall know that 
any wrong, or cruelty perpetrated against me 
never sprung firom your will or your heart." 

" From neither, my dear boy," he replied. 
" I am as innocent of the blow prepared for you 
as you are yourself. But let us talk of it no 
more, Ralph ; it will fall upon you time enough. 
Poor boy ! poor boy !" he added, as his dim 
eyes filled with tears. " I would give all that is 
left of my shattered life to spare him." 

" My dear grandfather," pleaded Ralph, in a 
broken voice, " one word more, only one. Has 
Ethel Dalton aught to do with this ?" 

" Haven't I told you they brought her here 
on purpose ?" said the old man, sorrowfully. 
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^^And it is her name that my grandmother 
urges you to substitute in your will for mine T' 
said Ralph. 

^' Yes, yes, whose else ? Cease, Ralph, cease ! 
I am too weak to-day to bear more of this. I 
have been obstinate in my love for the boy — 
the little child whose hand I had felt in mine so 
often ; the grandson who grew about my heart 
for eight years. The girl is nothing to me. I 
hate the sight of her face. I have only given 
in before the thought of death.'^ 

His head sank upon his hands, and Ralph 
stood gazing on him, with indignation and 
sorrow contending in his heart. To him it 
seemed that advantage was being taken of an 
old man^s last weakness to commit a dreadful 
wrong ; and the horror he felt at Mrs. Hather- 
leigh^s cruelty and Ethel's treachery, was scarcely 
so great as the pity which seized him at seeing 
his grandfather's helpless anguish. And in the 
midst of all the contending emotions of his miiid, 
there lay his jealousy, his shattered faith, and 
his crushed love. It was this which burst forth 
now in words of anger and grief — incoherent 
words, which told all his love and bitterness. 
Mr. Hatherleigh listened to him for a moment 
in an amazed way, then his worn face grew 
bright, as with a sudden hope. 

^^ You love her, Ralph T' he cried ; ^' you 
love Ethel Dalton r' 
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^^ I did/^ answered Ralph ; " and I tliouglit 
she cared for me. I know better now/^ 
, ^^ They want her to marry Lord Brimble- 
combe/^ continued his grandfather ; ^' but she 
shan^t ; FU stop that scheme/' 

Ralph listened^ and yet scarcely understood 
what he heard. In the loss of love, in the loss 
of fortune fallen on him, in the sense of treachery 
all around him, in the wreck of hope and happi- 
ness come upon him at a blow, his brain was 
dazed, his sense of outward things was deadened, 
he heard and saw like a man in a dream. All 
his faith was gone, his " milk of himian kind- 
ness '^ turned to scorn, and the bitterness in him, 
fostered by the long years he had lived an out- 
law, now sprang up like a giant, and led him 
with a strong hand into the wilderness of barren 
hatreds and unbelief. 

^^ I say the young lord shan't have her \" 
pursued Mr. Hatherleigh, striking his stick 
heavily on the floor. " Don't grieve, Ralph ; 
we'll set things right yet.'^ 

" No,'' returned Ralph \ '^ such a bitter wrong 
can never be set right for me. She has cheated 
me of my love, she has wrecked my life, and 
now she steals my inheritance. This is a fitting 
finish to the vile treachery of it all." 

His feeble listener caught at the word 
treachery. 

Ralph, Ralph," he cried, ^^ can I help it if 
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there lias been treachery around us ever since 
you were born ? It has struck a more cruel blow 
on me than on you. Til try to find a remedy for 
it for you; but for me there is no cure but 
death/' Then, looking round him a little wildly, 
he added — " Ah, Fve been dying these twelve 
years past. It was such a wrench, such a terrible 
wrench, it put me out of joint with the world ; 
and I can't lift this great mountain of wrong 
piled on you and me, Ralph. I must die, and 
leave it, like a legacy, to others. Only a she- 
devil would have thought of such a revenge. 
Shall you and I hate this fair-faced woman, lad, 
or shall we forgive her V 

^^You may forgive her, grandfather, but I 
cannot,'' said Ralph, sternly, as, in his thoughts, 
there rose the vision of the fair, proud face, whose 
hard gaze had so often pursued his childish 
figure. 

" Forgiveness will come with time," returned 
the old man, gently ; then he suddenly caught 
Ralph by the hand, and drew him closer to 
him. ^' Ralph," he said, with an earnest look, 
"have you much pride of birth in you? 
Would it shock you to be forced to marry 
one of low birth — say a Hartrow, if you 
wiU ?" 

Ralph thought him wandering in. his mind. 

*' I have not much pride," he answered — " but 
I should object to that." 
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" You speak as a Hatherleigh/^ said the old 
man. '' Now try to think yourself on — on the 
other side, and answer me" 

^^ In that case, grandfather, I should be the 
gainer, and so of course I should make no ob- 
jection,^' said Ealph ; and he laughed slightly, 
but stopped when he caught the wistful look 
fixed on him. 

^^ But, as a Hatherleigh, you would not take 
a Hartrow ?" said the old man. 

" My dear grandfather " began Ralph. 

" Yes, yes, I know what you would say,'' in- 
terrupted his grandfather ; '' a low, bad family — 
something wild and evil in the blood— not one 
of the Hartrows has turned out well. It would 
be a risk, a gentdne risk, to marry into such a 
brood." 

'' His brain is a little touched," thought Ralph, 
^^ or he would not talk in this way. It would 
be a risk, indeed !" he said, aloud. 

'^ Take care what you say !" cried Mr. 
Hatherleigh, in an excited tone. " I will hear 
nothing against the Hartrows. Why should 
not they be as good as others ? Let no hatred 
or contempt creep into your heart against them, 
Ralph, lest you repent too bitterly. Why, I 
have been made to love a Hartrow — I, who hated 
them. A Hartrow has been brought into my 
house, and into my heart, and I have been bound 
hand and foot by the cruelty of a woman. There, 
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there, lad, don^t despise the Hartrows. Don^t 
add to my fears aud sorrows/^ 

Ealph heard him with that sort of dull 
curiosity with which we listen to the ravings of 
a sick brain. 

" The Hartrows are all dead and gone, luckily 
for Hatherleigh,^^ he thought. " I wonder why 
he should harp upon their name to-day. What 
Hartrow has been brought into your house ?^' 
he said, eagerly. " And as for love, grandfather, 
I am sure you never bore them more love than 
they bore you. Why does your mind dwell on 
these turbulent, bad people ?" 

^^ You hurt me, Ralph,^' said Mr. Hather- 
leigh, sharply. " Say no more. Forget your 
words, if you can. Now tell me whether your 
love for this girl is strong enough to bear the 
shock of knowing — 
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But at this moment Milly opened the door 
with a quiet hand, and held up her finger in a 
warning way. 

" Grandmamma is coming/^ she said, in a 
whisper. 

" Good-bye, Ralph,^^ said Mr. Hatherleigh, 
hurriedly; "she^U send for you when her son 
comes home. Keep a stout heart; all will be 
well yet.^^ 

It was a hurried parting, full of pain on 
Ralph^s side, and perhaps of deeper pain on Mr. 
Hatherleigh's* 
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^^ God bless you, lad \" said the old man^ 
laying a trembling hand upon his head. Then 
Milly nodded to him with a pretty smile, and 
the next instant he was out beneath the darken- 
ing trees, wondering at himself that he had held 
in quietly, the raging anguish burning now in 
every vein. 

What a vile conspiracy was this ! To what a 
treacherous and false woman had he given his 
unsuspicious heart ! 
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CHAPTER II. 




ILLY/' said Augusta^ impatiently^ ^^ do 
you mean to sit at that open window 
aU night ?" 

" K I conld see what was going on, I wonld ; 
but since I can't, I suppose I may as well give 
up the attempt/' replied Milly, closing the window 
with a little forlorn sigh. 

'^And what do you expect to see wonderful 
to-night?" asked her sister. 

^' Augusta, can you keep a secret ?" returned 
Milly, gravely. 

" I can listen to one/' said Augusta, quietly. 
'^ And I see you are dying to tell it." 

'' No, it is not that," replied Milly ; " but I 
am a little firightened about — about Arthur." 

^^ He looked as healthy as Methuselah this 
morning/' said Augusta, laughing ; " I think 
your anxiety is wasted." 

" Don't be ridiculous, Augusta," retorted 
Milly. " I don't mean Arthur after all — I dare 
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say lie is safe in the smoking-room at Coryton — 
I mean young Hatherleigh/^ 

" Young Hatherleigh V repeated her sister in 
amazement. 

^^ Yes, he's going to watch Dayid Hartrow^s 
cottage to-night/' replied Milly. " You know 
people say it is haunted/' 

^^ Yes, I've heard something of that nonsense," 
said Augusta. 

^'Well," resumed Milly, ^^and you know 
Ethel Dalton goes there very often ?" 

" I have heard that too," returned Augusta in 
the same quiet way. 

' '^ And — and suppose she goes to meet the 
ghost?" said Milly, getting paler with every 
word. 

^^ The ghost haunts the cottage at night," said 
Augusta. '^ Miss Dalton only goes there in the 
day." 

^'But she might leave letters for the ghost. 
Oh Augusta, I am so afraid there will be a 
quarrel !" said Milly. 

Between whom ?" asked Augusta. 
Between Arthur and Ralph Hatherleigh," she 
replied. ^^ I think Arthur goes to the cottage — 
I do, indeed, Augusta; and — and I think he 
likes Ethel Dalton." ' 

Here tears interrupted Milly's speech, and 
she stared blankly in her sister's face for 
comfort. 
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" It is not impossible he may like her/' said 
Augasta ; *' but it is quite impossible that he 
should act in any clandestine or ungentlemanly 
way. And with regard to Miss Dalton, it is 
shameful in you, Milly, to imply the least doubt 
of her goodness and truth. It is an insult both 
to her and her father, and he would resent it 
with just indignation.^' 

There was small comfort in these words for 
MiUy. 

" You never take my part,'* she said, as her 
tears fell fast. ^^ I tell you I saw a letter at the 
cottage to-day, addressed to Arthur in Ethel's 
writing.'' 

'^ And what else did you see ?" asked the im- 
perturbable Augusta. 

Upon this, MiQy lightened the load on her 
heart by telling the whole story,* suppressing 
only the secret of Ralph's visit to her grand- 
father. 

'^ You appear to have renewed your cousinship 
with great ease," remarked Augusta. ^^ I hope 
papa and mamma won't- be annoyed at it. As 
for the ghost, it is evident enough he is Mr. 
Spence's disagreeable clerk, Mr. Byles. And 
since young Hatherleigh assured you this was his 
opinion also, I don't see why his night-watch 
should disquiet you on Arthur's account." 

" Oh, but I don't believe him, Augusta !" said 
Milly. ^^ I could feel he was not saying what 
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he really thought. He imagines that Arthur is 
the ghost^ and his face was quite white with 
rage/' 

" In fact, then, you believe you have done 
mischief by your ridiculous curiosity, and by 
your impertinence in pouncing on a letter never 
meant for your eyes T' said Augusta. 

Milly wrung her hands piteously, but never- 
theless defended herself. 

^' I never touched the letter, Augusta, except 
to look at the address.'^ 

'^ Which you had no right to do,'' interposed 
her sister. 

" And I never thought of doing any harm," 
continued Milly, ^^ or suspected harm might come 
of it, till it grew dark; then I began to be 
afraid." 

" How cl6ver of you !" said Augusta. ^^ Evi- 
dently the right way to make you circumspect, 
Milly, would be to shut you up im a dark room. 
You can't reflect, it seems, till nightfall, that you 
may have done wrong in rousing the jealousy of 
an angry man like Ralph Hatherleigh." 

Milly was too distressed to heed her sister's 
sarcasm. 

" Angry ! jealous !" she repeated. " What do 
you mean ?" 

^^ Angry, because ill-used and scornfully 
treated," said Augusta; ^^and jealous because 
he loves Ethel Dalton himself." 
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^^ So everybody is in love with her \" exclaimed 
Milly, passionately. " Oh, Augusta, do you think 
he will quarrel with Arthur if they meet V 

^^ Bitter as he is, I consider it very likely/' 
said Augusta. ^^But I do not perceive any 
chance of their meeting ; the man who goes to 
the cottage is Ephraim Byles, not Arthur/' 

Milly, however, was not shaken in her cfjnvic- 
tion to the contrary by this assurance ; and now, 
with a face full of terror, she laid her hand on 
her sister's arm. 

" What shall I do, Augusta? I am so fright- 
ened I can't stay here/' 

'' I don't see that your roving about will 
remedy matters, Milly." 

^^ Let us go to the cottage," she answered. " J 
am not afraid to go if you will come with mc;," 

Augusta met the proposition with a grave 
silence, fall of thought ; then she put her arm 
round Milly, kindly. 

^^ No child," she said, " I will neither go witli 
you nor let you go. But if you will trust ine, I 
will try an expedient which I think will l)e tins 
right one." 

''What will you do, Augusta?" cried Milly, 
quite breathless. 

'' If you trust me, you must trust mo cntinOy," 
said Augusta. ''And you must promise mo to 
remain here quietly, even if I am away iin 
hour." 
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'^ I shan^t be quiet ; I shall be mad all that 
while,^^ returned Milly ; '^ but FU trust you. You 
have heaps of sense^ and I have none. There, go 
this minute ; it is nearly one o'clock now.'' 

Augusta threw a shawl round her shoulders, 
and after another reassuring word to her sister, 
she quitted her, closing the door softly as she 
went. She walked straight to Ethel's room 
without a single doubt or fear marring her 
generous intentions. 

" If the daughter of such a man as Mr. Dalton 
is not noble and true, then truth is a myth 
' indeed," said Augusta to herself. " As for this 
matter, there is more in it than Milly dreams of; 
it is something serious, and I will not let his 
daughter suflTer either slander or sorrow if I can 
do anything to save her." 

This thought of the man whom she had loved 
all her life with such wonderful single-minded 
devotion, nerved her heart, and heightened the 
colour on her face, as, like some beautiful ap- 
parition, she stood suddenly before the startled 
Ethel. She was seated before a little table 
writing, her cheeks flushed and tear-stained. 

^^ Miss Hatherleigh," she cried, starting up, 
" what has happened ? Is your grandfather 
worse ?" 

" No," said Augusta ; '' but I am come 
to you because — because I fear you are in 
trouble." 
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^^ I am in trouble, indeed/' answered Ethel. 
'' But I am sorry if my late hours have disturbed 
you. I was writing to my father. I have 
begged him to come for me at once. I confess 
i. am too unhappy to remain any longer at 
Hatherleigh. It is very kind of you to offer me 
your sjnhpathy and comfort/' she added, with a 
patient smile. 

^^ Miss Dalton/' resumed Augusta, *^ you are 
staying up to-night because you have some 
anxiety on your mind, far greater than your un- 
happiness at Hatherleigh.'' 

Ethel turned on her a pale, frightened look. 

" You speak truly," she said. " I have indeed 
a dreadful anxiety on my heart to-night." 

"Connected with Hartrow's cottage?" said 
Augusta. 

Ethel was white as snow. 

'^ Yes," she answered, simply. '^ I cannot tell 
how you know it, but all my wretched thoughts 
are at that place now — all my life's peace stands 
for the next hour at stake there." 

" Miss Dalton, I have guessed this," said 
Augusta. '^ I will not waste time in words — I 
will not stay to give you assurance of my reliance 
in you. I know Philip Dalton's daughter is 
following honour and duty — ^nothing else. I 
am come to tell you the cottage will be 
watched to-night. Nay, the watchers are al- 
ready there.^ 
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There was no need to ask if this fact would 
bring sorrow, and anguish, and ruin ; the fear of 
all these was written on the white stricken face 
of her listener. 

^^ Take courage/^ said Augusta, as she saw 
Ethel's trembling lips vainly striving to speak; 
^^do not despair too soon. Is there anything 
you can do to avert the danger you fear ? I am 
here as your friend. I will help you in anything 
you resolve on." 

Her heart swelled as she spoke ! she was aiding 
Philip Dalton^s child. At last then she was able 
to make this long love something better than a 
mere morbid patient pain; at last she would 
wring thanks from the cynic, whose bitter sar- 
castic spirit had wounded her so often. 

'^ If I could give them warning," faltered 
Ethel, with white lips, " if I could go to them, 
and tell them of this, perhaps I might yet save 
him. Oh, Miss Hatherleigh ! give me your 
counsel. I am losing reason and strength.'^ 

" Go to your friend or friends at once,^^ 
returned Augusta ; ^^ I will accompany you, if 
you fear to go alone." 

" I cannot thank you," said Ethel, seizing her 
hand in a fevered grasp, *^ except by trusting 
you with all my heart — let us go.^' 

" Your friends do not suspect the cottage is 
watched ?" said Augusta. 

^^They have not a thought of it," answered 
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Ethel. ^^ It was only this evening your cousin^ 
Lord Brimblecx)mbe, told me all things were 
safe/^ 

^^ And do you know the watcher is my other 
cousin, Ralph Hatherleigh V said Augusta. 

It wanted but this to fill up the measure of 
Ethel's terror and grief. Her eyes grew haggard 
and wild, her cheeks wan as death ; a sort of 
desperation seized her, mingled with a false 
feverish courage. 

'^ Let us go instantly/' she said, putting out 
her hand blindly for help. In her agony her 
voice was lost, it had sunk to a whisper so full 
of woe that it sounded like the echo of a dead 
voice, breathing out again a ghostly, ghastly 
life. 

Augusta caught the small helpless hand cling- 
ing to her with such a quivering, painful touch, 
and keeping all her calmness, she led the trem- 
bling girl safely and silently through passage and 
hall to the same Gothic window, by which Ralph 
had entered Hatherleigh a few hours ago. Here 
she paused a moment. 

'' Ethel,'' she said quietly, " I am trusting 
you entirely, as you are trusting me, but do 
not let us be rash; if there is any risk of 
danger ^" 

" Danger to us," interposed Ethel, '^ there 
is none." 

In her fevered impatience she had already 
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unclosed the window, and as she spoke she 
stepped out into the faint starlight. Augusta 
followed her in silence. There was no moon ; 
but in the height of Summer, the sky, like a 
mirror, still holds a fading image of the day ; so 
the night was not dark like a moonless night in 
Winter. It was a soft duskiness, not darkness, 
which covered their path as their two silent 
figures stole onwards hastily through the park. 
The gentle breeze fanning the quiet night soothed 
Ethel's fevered brain, and restored her resolution 
and strength. When she reached the stile lead- 
ing to Hatherleigh wood she was calm and firm. 
And here she put her arm around her companion 
and stayed her steps a moment. 

" Do not come any farther with me,^' she 
said, " on this sorrowful errand.*' 

Are you afraid to trust me V^ asked Augusta. 
No, but perhaps you will regret having 
trusted me,'' said Ethel. " Reflect on it ; I am 
obliged to go, you are not obliged; you can 
spare yourself the pain of sharing this task with 
me, if you will." 

'^ I shall never regret befriending Philip 
Dalton's daughter," said Augusta. " I will not 
let you go alone through this wood." 

She would have hastened on, but Ethel still 
held her back for another instant. 

'^ One word more," she said breathlessly. " I 
cannot let you deceive yourself; if you befriend 
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me to-niglit you risk my fathcr^s displeasure. I 
dare not promise you a word of thanks. I go 
on an errand which it would pain him bitterly to 
hear of. I must entreat you to keep my un- 
happy secret more carefully from him than, from 
any other person on earth. Now, refuse me, 
and go back if you will.^^ 

For one second Augusta hesitated as she heard 
she risked blame from Philip Dalton, and must 
never hope for a more kindly thought from him 
for this kind deed ; but the next instant, judging 
Ethel from her own high and noble nature, she 
generously flung, away her fear and resolved to 
help her for her own sake only. 

^^ Why do we waste time?" was all her 
answer. " I have counted the cost ; I will not 
let you go alone." 

They kissed each other before they hurried on 
into the darkness of the wood, and Ethel felt 
ihere were tears on Augusta^s cheek. 
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CHAPTER III. 




OT a sound broke the stillness of the air 
except the low breathing of music in 
the pine-trees^ as their dark branches 
caught the song of the summer night as it 
wandered softly by them; but the sweet, wild, 
rushing music fell on unheeding ears — on ears 
watchful and alert to other sounds, though deaf 
to this. 

It was very dark beneath the pines where the 
watchers lay in cautious, crafty silence, hidden 
in shadow; and to add to their security, the 
cunning trapper had fetched faggots from the 
wood, and piled them like a screen between 
themselves and the cottage, to conceal their 
figures from a suspicious or prying eye. To 
Ralph the slow hours crawled by in an unreal, 
phantom way, and there were moments when he 
thought to wake up as from some nightmare, and 
find all this a dream. Old Job had forbidden 
speech, and the sombre silence they both held, 
unbroken even by a whisper, added inexpressibly 
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to the wildness of the scene and the weariness of 
the watch. Beneath this heavy darkness, this 
gloomy silence, excitement died out, and jaded 
impatience and fatigue took possession of every 
nerve. As thought pressed upon him through the 
night stillness, that spring of bitterness in Ralph 
Hatherleigh swelled to a great tide, and he felt 
that the joy and the strength of his heart had 
departed, the glory of his youth was gone, and 
the desire of his eyes was taken from him. On 
every side and in everyway his enemies triumphed. 
In their cruel pride they had first conspired to 
thrust him from his home and his rightful place, 
and fling him out into the cold shadow of their 
own contumely ; now they plotted to rob him of 
his inheritance and his love, and their plot would 
be successful ; nay, it had succeeded. They had 
struck down the last scruples in the conscience 
of an aged dying man, and they had overcome 
honour and love in the heart of a weak girl. 
They had beguiled her with their promises of a 
noble alliance and a noble fortune, and thus 
they had bribed her to forsake him. Perhaps 
she was not worth much — she was crafty and 
mercenary — ^but she was beautiful, and he had 
loved her, and his heart was sore with her loss. 
Then again they had tempted her greatly, and 
although it was bitter grief to him that her soul 
was so base that it rushed to the snare, yet it 
was more grievous still that they should wickedly 
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have set before her this glittering bait of wealth 
and title ; and most grievous of all that their 
cruelty had crushed his love and filled his heart 
with something so cold^ so dreadful^ so near akin 
to death, that his soul shuddered at the terror of 
it. There was a great overthrow in his spirit of 
all good and kindly thoughts ; the bitter tide of 
his wrath, long swelling, had swept over them, 
and they lay in ruins. He was fit for stratagem 
and strife now — he felt it ; he was ready for the 
battle, he longed for war as the steed pants for 
the charge when he hears the call of the 
trumpet. 

Thus the leaven of bitterness worked, as his 
passionate thoughts travelled again and again 
over every cause he had for jealousy, for wrath, 
for hatred and contempt. Only once or twice in 
the swelling of the flood did he pause to wonder 
at the singular fact, that Mrs. Hatherleigh had 
chosen a stranger to fill his place. He set it 
down to the depth of her hatred to his mother 
and himself, and in his certainty of this he dis- 
missed all feeling of surprise. As for Lady 
Augusta, she loved her nephew better than her 
daughters — that was common matter of talk ; 
and to increase his wealth or gratify his love, she 
would set aside their claims like straws. Doubt- 
less she too had joined heart and soul in this vile 
conspiracy to induce a feeble old man to make a 
will .of thcii* dictating. Oh, how thankful he 
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was that in another day or two at most^ his 
father would be here to do battle on his side 
against these plotters ! 

" Hark V whispered Job, suddenly, ^^ I hear 
wheels I^^ 

Starting as from a dream, Ralph awoke into 
eager life, and listened as though all his senses 
were only hearing. At first the wind, the sigh- 
ing of the trees, the gentle rustle of the fallen 
leaves, all seemed to him to take the sound of 
coming wheels ; but at length he whispered back 
that he heard nothing. 

" Put your ear to the ground,^^ said Job, 
cautiously, ^^ you'll hear it then.'' 

The wiry old man was lying down on the 
brown earth, with one weatherbeaten cheek 
pressed close upon the ground. Ralph followed 
his example, and became cognisant of a low, dull, 
rumbling — a something which seemed to him 
more like a sound under the earth rather than 
on it, and he stared in the keen face of the 
trapper with wonder in his eyes. 

" That's the eek-cho," whispered Job, in ex- 
planation. ^^This yer hill is holler as a deef- 
nut j and when a carriage is rumbling along on 
Cory ton Hill you can hear the wheels plain as a 
drum, if you put your head to the airth." 

" Coryton Hill is more than two miles oflF," 
said Ralph, doubtingly. 

Not as the crow ilies," remarked Job. 
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" When I was a boy I was tould Hatherleigb 
Heath was a bit of the Tors, which an ould giant 
thrawed arter another giant, and buried 'un under 
it, and this eek-cho yer was his groans. Well, I 
believed it for a long while, and Fve laid down 
yer hours when I was a boy, hearkening to the 
ould giant's groans, and I never heerd 'em 'cept 
there was a cart or carriage rumbling 'long 
Coryton Hill — ^thaf s all I can tell 'ee. And 
that's how I found out it were aunly a eek-cho. 
But T never said nothing ; I thought it might 
come in usefiil to me waun day if I kep it to 
meself." 

All this was uttered in the lowest possible 
whisper, and Ralph, putting his ear to the earth 
again with less incredulity, thought it possible 
that the strange sound he heard might be the 
cho of wheels on the opposite hill. But he 
could not interest himself in the passing of a 
waggon or a cart, and he wondered at the keen 
eager way in which the trapper still listened to 
the sound. 

" What is it ?" he said, a little listlessly. 

^^ Hush I" answered the old man. " Talk is 
risky ; a silent tongue makes a sure gun." 

With this Job subsided into his old mute im- 
movability, which, for the two hours they had. 
watched here, had so sorely tried Ralph's patience, 
that his nerves were strung to their highest pitch, 
and his thoughts had wandered through all the 
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mazes of his trouble, ever to return to the wiry 
figure, and the keen face of the silent trapper. 
Meanwhile David Hartrow's cottage remained 
the darkest spot on the dark heath, and there 
was no more sign or sound of life about it than 
about the old man's grave in the churchyard. 
And through all this long patient watch, they 
themselves had been so silent and steadfast, that 
their presence had not startled a bird or shaken 
a leaf. As for the imperturbable old trapper, he 
had let Ralph know no more of his plans or his 
suspicions than he told him when he came down 
from the Tors, To every eager whispered ques- 
tion he had returned only a silent shake of the 
head, or an urgent admonition not to be 
'' risky.''' 

^^A fox don't yelp to let the hounds know 
where he's hiding," he said, sententiously ; ^^ but 
thic's what you're trying to do, Mr. Ralph. I 
reckon you'd make the foolishest varmint that 
ever was caught in a trap." 

After this rebuflp there followed a long silence, 

.broken only by Job's sudden whisper of coming 

wheels. And Ralph had almost forgotten this, 

when he felt the old man's strong wiry fingers on 

his wrist. 

"Hark!" he whispered; "the ould giant is 
as dead as a salt pilchard now I — ^the eek-cho is 
gone." 

" Well ?" answered Ralph. 
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^^ Wcll/^ said the old man, " that means the 
carridgc is come down Coryton Hill, and is 
beginning to creep np Hatherleigh — t'other side 
of it — d'ye see V 

^^ And what then ?'^ asked Ralph. 

" Why, be ready, that's all,'' said Job. 

Ha ! what is that ? A tiny flash of light 
gleams out of Hartrow's cottage, then vanishes 
into deep darkness. 

" A lucifer as sure as I'm a sinner !" said Job. 
" Darn that fellow ! he couldn't bide without a 
pipe any longer." 

Ralph's amaze and excitement were now so 
great, that it was well the trapper's strong clutch 
was on his wrist, else he might have started to 
his feet, and shown himself to the wistful eyes 
of the lonely desperate watcher, who sits count- 
ing the time in darkness by his own heart 
beats. 

" There is some one in the cottage !" exclaimed 
Ralph, in an eager whisper. 

" It seems so," returned Job, coolly. 

" And who is it ?" 

" A darned poacher," was the reply; and with 
this answer the old trapper shut his mouth hard, 
and looked cruel and dangerous as one of his own 
gins. 

^^ Shall we burst open the door ?" asked 
Ralph. 

" Shall we get our heads cracked ?" replied 
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Job, contemptuously. '^ Will you obleege me 
by biding quiet two minutes longer, Mr. 
Ralph T' 

Ralph restrained his impatience, and endured 
a moment or two of breathless silence, into which 
there crept steadily the sound of coming wheels. 
Not an echo this time, but the unmistakable 
mmble of a vehicle, and the strong beat-beat of 
a horse's hoofs on the hard ground. 

Another instant of suspense, and from with- 
out the belt of darkness bordering the heath 
there appeared, dimly defined, a strong fast horse 
and a light cart. And now Ralph would have 
started forward in wild haste ; but JoVs wiry 
fingers clutched his arm, and dragged him again 
behind the fence of faggots. Not a word was 
spoken on either side. 

The cart stopped, and, through the duskiness 
of the night, the figure of the driver was dis- 
covered, bending forward anxiously as he peered 
through the darkness. Half a minute passed 
thus, which seemed an hour, and then a low 
cautious whistle rang across the heath. It came 
firom the driver of the light cart, but no responiiivi; 
whistle answered it ; and, in his impatience, he 
jerked the reins, and trotted lightly over the 
common. The wheels sank deep in the frafp'afit 
heath, and the horse's hoofs scarce made a rnnuA 
as he dashed onwards to the belt of fim, and 
stopped close by their hiding-plac^; (f\f\t(mU^ 
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Hartrow's cottage. The hedge of faggots between 
them and him impeded a clear view of his face ; 
but they perceived that he descended from the 
cart^ and twisted the reins loosely round a slender 
tree. 

^^ Now \" whispered Job. 

Ralph flew forward like an arrow from a bow. 
The man had no time even for a cry, for he was 
down on the ground and pinioned almost before 
he could speak. In fact, he did not utter a 
word, but finding himself overcome, he sat on 
the heath ruefully, with his back against a fir 
tree. To Ralph he seemed a perfect stranger ; 
but the old trapper, peering at him curiously, 
declared he had seen his face somewhere. 

^^It ain^t Ephrum in disguise, is it?" he 
whispered to Ralph, taking him aside out of the 
man's hearing. ^^ I'm most sure Ephrum is in 
it ; and I wouldn't miss circumvenging my son, 
Ephrum, for a thousand pound." 

^^ It may be that scoundrel of a son of yours," 
answered Ralph, glancing again at the man^s 
black beard ; but it does not look like him. 
Let him lie there. We have no time now to see 
who he is." 

" That^s true ; audi if it^s Ephrum," returned 
Job, with a sly wink, *' I shan^t purtend to know 
'un waun bit." 

Bound hand and foot, their captive lay at the 
foot of the tree in perfect silence, but watching 
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them with a keen and ugly look as they moved 
away in the direction of the cottage. A shrill, 
sharp whistle followed their steps. This was the 
only attempt at warning which the prisoner 
essayed, and it injured the cause he wished to 
serve. For as Ralph reached the little honey- 
suckled porch, the bolts of the door within were 
withdrawn, and in a second he stood face to face 
with the wild-looking, haggard wayfarer he had 
met on the Tors. 

Ralph started back aghast, so did the desperate 
man he confronted, but the old trapper plunged 
forward into the cottage; then Ralph followed. 
The room was dark as the hold of a ship, but in 
an instant Job had pulled a lantern from within 
the breast of his frieze coat, and flashed its light 
full in the stem, pale face of the stranger. 

" I am one of the constables of Hatherleigh,*^ 
said the trapper, in his hard, sharp voice. ^^ You 
must yield yourself my prisoner.^' 

^^ I will never be taken with life I*^ answered 
the man, desperately ; ^^ least of all by you. Job 
Byles, you who swore away my liberty, I being 
an innocent man.'^ 

" That's a lie V cried Job. " You are the 
damdest poacher in England. Will you give 
yourself up quietly V^ 

^^ No, never ! Let me pass, villain V^ and the 
old trapper was knocked down like a rush, and 
the fugitive gained the door. 
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'' Fire, Mr. Ralph V cried Job. '' You have 
pistols with you. Fire, rather than let him 
escape V^ 

In Ralph's wonder and amazement on finding 
the man here in Hartrow's cottage, he had lost 
his readiness, and hitherto he had stood silent. 
Now, though sorry for it, he felt he must do his 
duty ; so as the poacher, with desperation on his 
white face, rushed to the door, he flung himself 
in the way, pistol in hand. 

^^ Stand back \" he cried. " There is no help 
for it ; you must yield yourself a prisoner/' 

^^ Not to you, of all men living, any more than 
to that dastard you are helping," answered the 
fiigitive. ^^ Stand aside, or you'll repent of it all 
your life. Don't thwart a desperate man." 

Strong as he was, Ralph felt himself flung 
aside like a straw by a thrust which made him 
reel ; but as he recovered himself, he levelled his 
pistol at the wild figure flying past him. 

^^ Stop instantly, or I fire 1" he said in a firm 
voice. 

His words seemed to madden the wanderer, 
for he turned on him with clenched fist and face 
white and set as a dead man's. 

" Will you fire on me ?" he cried. " Yes, 
that would be a fitting ending indeed to a wild 
life. Do you know who I am, Ralph Hather- 
leigh?" 

At this instant Ethel Dalton came out of the 
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darkness Kke a pale spectre, and rushing for- 
ward, she held out her hands imploringly to 
Balph. 

'' Let him escape, for pity's sake V she cried. 
*^ He is my father, Lewis Hartrow/' 

As Ralph heard this avowal, his outstretched 
arm dropped down, and his face grew white as 
EtheFs own. The sudden thrill he had felt at 
her presence chilled instantly at her words, and 
all the doubts and suspicions standing round 
her figure in his heart grew blacker. Now it 
flashed upon him, too, that his grandfather's 
hints respecting the Hartrows were not the 
wanderings of a feeble mind, but warnings, 
which the poor old man had not dared to give 
more clearly. ^^ It does not stand with me to 
let the man escape,'' he said, coldly; then, with 
8ome slight emotion in his voice, he added, 
''And if he be indeed your father. Miss 
Dalton, I am sorry for you." 

'' Sorry !" exclaimed Lewis Hartrow, fiercely. 
"Ah, I thought you'd say so. You mean a 
child must be ashamed to own such a father as 
lam/' 

'' Hush !" returned Ethel, very gently. '* Do 
I disown you ? Am I ashamed to stand here by 
your side ?" 

" Grod help me !" said the miserable outcast, 
covering his eyes for an instant with one haggard 
hand. " You stab me to the heart when you 
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speak like that. You have done more for me 
than ever child did for father yet. I can never, 
never repay jon" 

Ethel was standing close by him, and Ralph 
saw, almost with a shudder, that she laid her 
hand now tremblingly on his arm. 

^^ You can repay me a thousandfold,^^ she said, 
^^by keeping the promise you made me last evening 
on the Tors. Hold to that through all things, 
and a daughter's love, a daughter's duty shall 
never be wanting to you.'' 

^^ Fll keep my word,'' said Lewis Hartrow, and 
his hand fell down on hers, grasping it hard. 
^^ I'll keep it through prisons, and famine, and 
death. You shall say there's good in me; you 
shan't despise me altogether." 

^^I have never despised you,'' said Ethel's 
voice, firm, and clear, and low. " I am glad — 
humbly glad — ^that I have been called on to pay 
you a daughter's duty and a daughter's love. 
And I say here before them all that I am not 
ashamed of the name of Hartrow. It shall 
be an honest name, a worthy name, a noble name 
yet !" 

The poacher's hands covered his face again, 
and Ralph saw they trembled. Perhaps they 
hid tears. Who shall say that even a poor 
wretched convict may not sometimes weep ? He 
may be numbered like the door of his cell, he 
may be branded with the hideous name of felon. 
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or he mav have that still worse brand, the seal 
of crime and misery on his hard face ; he may 
feel heaped upon him, mountain high, the loath- 
ing and contempt of his fellow men ; but still 
the great fact remains that he is a man, and there 
is something human in him stUl, though whips, 
and dark cells, and the hangman^s hands shall 
scarcely find that out. 

As EtheFs voice, quivering with emotion, 
ceased, old Job Byles took up the parable. 

" If the name of Hartrow is ever honest,^' he 
said, ^^ it will be when hares and pheasants are 
all disterminated, ^cept a few kept in a wild beast 
show for a curerosity.^^ 

The trapper had remained hitherto within the 
porch, and now when he stepped out into the 
garden where the others stood, it was strange to 
see how his voice and presence roused instantly 
the antagonism of Lewis Hartrow. 

Here they stood, poacher and keeper, the 
hatred of times, and laws, and customs weighing 
heavily on them both ; and as the light of the 
lantern shone on JoVs cunning, curiously-twisted, 
weathefbeaten face, or flickered on the pale, 
haggard countenance of his foe, it lighted on 
each alike a look of desperate hate and defiance. 

^^ Take care what you say to me. Job Byles,^^ 
returned Hartrow, in a determined voice ; ^' I 
have an old score with you not paid yet.'^ 

" And Fve a new one with you,^^ said Job, 
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savagely. ^^ What d'ye mean by laying snares in 
Hatherlcigh wood; and this time of the year, 
too^ when a man that is a man would scorn to 
kill a young thing that might live and give sport 
another day ?'' 

" Did you do this V said Ethel eagerly, turn- 
ing to the poacher. 

But Job broke in again before he had time to 
answer. 

" He did it, Miss ; and sich as he is always 
doing it. What's the good of my presarving 
hares for the Coryton harriers with sich men as 
he in the country ? Yes, and snaring leverets 
that might live to run afore the hounds, and 
give a day's sport to all the gentry round. It's 
onchristian, that's what it is ; but what do sich 
muck as he know of Christian sport ?" 

" Is it true ?" reiterated Ethel. '^ I cannot 
believe you have broken your word to me.'' 

^^ If I've broke my word, 'tis for your sake 
I've done it," said the poacher, with a troubled 
look ; ^^ and 'tis that man's scoundrel son that 
made me do it. Look here !" he exclaimed, 
making a sudden appeal to Ralph, ^^you don't 
know what it is to hide like a hunted beast, and 
have a tiger-cat to bring you food now and then. 
And do you know what price he asked for it — : 
for that, and for taking me away safe to-night ?'* 

'' No," said Ralph. 

" He asked for her/' and Lewis Hartrow 
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waved his hand towards EtheFs shrinking figure, 
^^ He threatened her he would betray me — as he 
has — as doubtless he has, to that old fox his 
father. He used his power like a coward; and 
often, knowing I dared not go and buy food, he 
made excuses for not bringing any, thinking to 
starve me to his terms. Then, not being willing 
to pain her, or let her know I was holding out 
against that villain^s threats — ^holding out as I 
have heard famished soldiers do in war — I have 
knocked down a rabbit once or twice when 
hunger made me mad. Good heavens ! was that 
such a crime that a man must lie and rot in 
prison for it? Still, if it is a sin I don't care. 
I would do it again, and bear the suflFering it 
brings rather than put her under trouble and 
suspicion to fetch me food, or let her demean 
herself to ask a favour of Ephraim Byles. She 
should never do that for me ; no, never ! She 
has been an angel to me, and for her sake, 
because she asks it, I forgive the Hatherleighs 
all their hate to me and mine ; all the miseries 
they have heaped on me since I was a boy run- 
ning wild on this heath. But as for you,'' and 
he turned fiercely on Job, ^^ I'll never forgive you 
or your dastard son !" 

^^ That wont trouble me arra way," remarked 
the cool trapper. " And now, since you've had 
your palaver out, I s'pose you'll come along 

quietly." 

4 — 7, 
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He said this in a half-coaxing tone^ advancing 
cautiously the while ; but as he stretched out his 
arm to seize his prisoner, Lewis Hartrow thrust 
him back, and springing over the little gate he 
was lost in an instant in the darkness on the 
heath. 

The old trapper seemed frantic at his 
escape. 

" Why didn't you hold 'un, Mr. Ralph V he 
screamed. ^^ Follow ^un quickly, and we'll catch 
'un yet.^^ 

With this he dashed down his lantern and set 
off in a mad pursuit, but Ralph did not follow 
him, for Ethel Dalton stood at the gate and 
barred the way. She was weeping, but there 
was something beyond entreaty in her voice, 
there was command and agony. 

" You shall not take one step in pursuit of 
Lewis Hartrow,^' she said ; ^^ you shall not raise 
a finger to aid in his capture. If he is consigned 
to a prison to die there, it shall not be through 
you.'^ 

^^ Miss Dalton, believe me, I feel for you very 
much,'' returned Ralph ; ^^ all this is horrible for 
you, it is dreadful to have such a father." 

" Yes, yes, dreadful," said Ethel, wringing her 
hands together ; ^^ but I cannot tell where the 
wrong began, perhaps it was with the Hather- 
leighs." 

" It is natural you should think so," Ralph 
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-was saying stiffly, when, he was interrupted by a 
loud cry from old Job. 

" Help, Mr. Ralph, help ! Fve got him. 
Help V 

Ralph would have sprung to his assistance, 
but Ethel caught his arm and clung to it with 
a strange, wild strength. 

You shall not go V^ she cried. 
I am sorry to grieve you. Miss Dalton,'^ 
returned Ralph, setting her aside, ^^ but this is a 
matter of duty. I must go.^^ 

" No, no I" she answered, clinging to him still 
with all her strength ; " Fll die sooner than let 
you do anything so terrible as this.^^ 

^' Believe me, I am pained as much as you ; I 
am pained to see you here exposed to such a 
scene/^ continued Ralph, hurriedly. ^^ But 
although this man is your father, it is none the 
less my duty to give aid in arresting him when 
called on. Let me go, Miss Dalton !" 

For answer, Ethel flung herself on her 
knees, and clung to him with both her slender 
arms. 

" No, I will never let you go to do such a 
deed,^^ she said, in a passionate voice. ^^I 
will never have the bitterness of your re- 
proach on my soul. You shall not lay a finger 
on Lewis Hartrow to his hurt! You shall 
not heap coals of fire on your own head I 
Ralph, I implore, I entreat you, if you wish for 
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peace in your life, let this poor hunted wanderer 
escape/' 

Her passion^ her incoherence, checked her 
voice, and then Ralph felt her tears falling on 
his hand. At this and at her clinging touchy 
and at the sound of his name spoken for 
the first time by her lips, he forgot all things 
except his love. His distrust, his jealousy, 
his anger, fled away; he remembered only 
how dear she was, and how beautiful; and 
straining her tightly to his heart, he kissed her 
passionately. 

The pressure of his lips, the pressure of his 
straining arms, frightened Ethel, and awoke her 
to a sense of loneliness and sudden shame. In 
the sharp agony of her fear she had forgotten 
this man was her lover ; and she had forgotten 
her own love in the deeper tenderness of her 
compassion. Now, at the touch of his lips, it 
sprang back to her memory, and she escaped 
from him with a tide of blushes covering the 
fair paleness of her face. 

'^ Augusta,^' she cried, tremblingly, ^' are you 
here ? Come to me.'' 

'^ Are you not alone ?" asked Ralph, in a sup- 
pressed voice. 

^^ No, Miss Hatherleigh came with me ;" 
and saying this, Ethel gazed uneasily into the 
dimness. 

^^ So I have had a witness of my weakness, 
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said Ralphs in a vexed tone. ^^ I have heard an 
honest man crying for help .when a scoundrel 
attacked him, and I have held back like a 
coward/^ 

'^ You have done what is right/^ answered 
Ethel, quickly. 

" No, I have done wrong ; but I have done 
it for your sake/' he replied. 

As Ralph spoke he would have caught her 
hand, but she drew back hurriedly, and ran to 
meet two figures approaching them from the 
heath. Then, with a vexed surprise, a rebound 
of the heart, which brought back the old flood 
of jealousy, he recognised Augusta Hatherleigh 
and Lord Brimblecombe. 

The young nobleman acknowledged Ralph's 
presence by lifting his hat slightly, while he 
came forward with a swift step, and drew Ethel's 
hand within his arm. Augusta stooped and 
kissed her. 

'^ Do not tremble so !" she said. " All is 
arranged. In another moment he will be safe." 

At these words, and at Lord Brimblecombe's 
sudden presence, a swift revulsion of feeling seized 
Ralph. It was Ethel's lover, then, who had 
planned Lewis Hartrow's escape, and he felt 
his face flush as he thought hoV this young 
Corytou would laugh at the way in which 
he had been made to stand by inert and 
silent. 
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Then since you have got the poacher safely 
off, my lord, perhaps you wiU go and see in 
what sort of a beaten condition he has left old 
Job Byles/' said Ralph, in his proudest tone. 

" I beg your pardon/^ returned Lord Brim- 
blecombe; ^^the poacher, as you call him, has 
not touched Job Byles/' 

'^ Indeed \" answered Ralph, growing angrier. 

^' I believe I heard him calling for help.^' 

'^ Then allow me to say, sir, if you heard him 
cry for help, you should have gone to his 
assistance.^^ 

Ralph grew white, and his short upper lip 
quivered angrily. 

^^I am the best judge myself of what I 
ought to do,^^ he observed. " And I think 
your conduct in aiding the man HartroVs 
flight is more worthy of censure than mine.'^ 

^^ Do not utter a word, Arthur, I entreat 
you,^^ interposed Augusta. 

Ethel did not speak, but she was white as 
snow, and Ralph^s jealous eyes saw that she 
clung with both hands to the young lord's 
arm. 

^^ I wish you good-night, Mr. Hatherleigh,^^ he 
said, raising his hat. 

" Stay V' cried Ralph. " You have got your 
felon off safely, my lord, but I think you should 
find out, before you go, where and how your 
keeper is.^ 
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" Your words are in very questionable taste, 
Mr. Hatherleigh/^ said Lord Brimblecombe, in 
a stem voice, " considering the connexion '' 

'^Between that poor wrecked man and my- 
self/' interrupted Ethel, with quiet firmness in 
her tone. Then Ralph saw a look of mutual 
understanding pass between her and Lord 
Brimblecombe, and he heard her whisper, " Help 
him, Arthur, to search for this old man; and 
remember I rely on you always.^^ 

" So she calls him by his name,^' thought 
Ralph ; and this filled up the measure of his 
anger, and dashed down the courtesy, the kind- 
ness, the pity that should have risen to his 
lips. 

" I am as sorry for Miss Dalton as you can 
be, Lord Brimblecombe,^^ he said; ^^but the 
unhappy fact of her relationship to a bad man 
takes nothing from her goodness, and I have no 
desire to stand well in her estimation by gloss- 
ing over the truth. I say Lewis Hartrow is 
an escaped convict, and it was your duty to give 
him up to the authorities, and not to aid and abet 
him in his fiight.^^ 

These cruel words made Ethel droop her face 
upon her hands, and it was Augusta who 
answered him. 

^^ You are mistaken, Mr. Hatherleigh. I am 
witness for my cousin that he has not assisted 
Lewis Hartrow to-night. When I left Miss 
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Dalton at the cottage, I walked on towards 
Coryton, and met him, and have remained with 
him ever since/^ 

" Pray say or think whatever you please, 
sir,^^ observed Lord Brimbleeombe, with that 
cool temper and self-possession which are so 
trying to an * angry antagonist, " only you had 
better defer any further remarks until we have 
found and assisted your client. Job Byles/' 

This covert sneer at his attorney-parentage 
did not escape Ralph^s notice, but he was too 
proud to remark it, or to let his mother^s name 
be drawn into the discussion. 

" Since we know that any attack on the old 
keeper is only imaginary,^^ continued Lord 
Brimbleeombe, addressing his cousin and Ethel, 
^^ I hope I shall not be away more than a 
minute. Meanwhile you had better both re- 
main here.^' 

'^ I assure you I heard Job crying out for 
help,^' said Ethel. 

She glanced timidly at Ealph as she spoke^ 
and her cheeks glowed as she remembered she 
had bought Lewis Hartrow^s safety with a kiss. 
He, however, gave her no answering look ; he 
simply turned coldly away, too angry, too con- 
temptuous to read her face aright. 

In that case,'' observed Lord Brimbleeombe, 
I think Mr. Hatherleigh's anxiety on his 
account comes a little too late. Perhaps, sir. 
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you will search on that side of the heath while 
I look on this/^ 

He went towards the pines. Ralph walked 
the other way, thinking sorely on the sneer cast 
on his courage, and wondering at the meanness 
of her who could hear it quietly. 

'^ And she could bribe me with her clinging 
hands, and lips that bore the pressure of mine/^ he 
said to himself in bitterness, ^^ thinking it not too 
great a price to pay for her father^s safety. 
Anything to gain a little time for the success of 
her lover's plot — anything to cheat Ralph 
Hatherleigh into playing the coward.^' 

" Job, is that you T^ cried Lord Brimble- 
coimbe. 

His voice came across the heath in such a 
tone of wonder that Ralph ran at once to the 
belt of pines, and here he saw Job seated quietly 
at the foot of a tree with a rueful counte- 
nance, and signs about his weatherbeaten 
face of having come out of a fray a defeated 
man. 

" Why are you here ? What has happened T^ 
exclaimed Ralph.. 

"Tm tongue-tied and hand-tied,^' said Job. 
" I reckon the end o^ the world is ^most come, for 
when I see gentry helping poachers, I think 
things have got pretty well into a heap, and a 
man 'ull hardly be able to pick out his own 
bones from another's. I ain't sure this minute 
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whether I am an honest man or a thief, for here 
be I tied up, and the thief clear away/' 

Job evidently was not tongue-tied, but he 
was certainly hand-tied, and secured firmly to 
the slender trunk of the tree by which he 
sat. 

'^ Who did it ?'' said both the young men 
simultaneously, as they released him. But Job 
was silent and cautious. 

^' I can^t say,^^ he returned ; " I couldnH 
swear to folk's faces by night. I comed here on 
a fooFs errand, and Pve got a fool's wages, that's 
all. But if I'd guessed you was in it, my lord, 
I wouldn't have cotched myself in this here 
trap." 

^^ I in it ?" said Lord Brimblecombe. '^ I have 
only walked across the heath. Job, with my 
cousin. Miss Hatherleigh." 

Job looked up at him keenly through the 
summer dawn, but uttered not a word. Mean- 
while Ralph gazed round, and perceived the man, 
the light cart, and the strong horse, had all dis- 
appeared. He glanced inquiringly at Job, who 
shook his head ruefully in reply. 

''But you cried out you had seized Har- 
trow ?" 

'' I cried out wrong, then, for I haven't set 
eyes on the poacher.'^ 

''Then who was it you caught?" asked 
Ralph. 
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I caught a Tartar/' replied Job, with a sly 
twist on his face ; " that^s about the truth, 1 
reckon. But whether thic Tartar have got a 
Christian name or no, is best known to his father 
and mother, if he've got one/' 

'' In fact, you seized a man on the heath, 
thinking him to be Hartrow, and he was a 
stranger,^' said Ralph. 

No answer came from Job. 

" You perceive. Lord Brimblecombe,'' con- 
tinued Ralph, *' the attack on my client, as you 
termed him, is not imaginary. Your friend, or 
HartroVs accomplice — you can choose which 
epithet you like best — ^has evidently ill-used the 
old man, and then, I presume, tied him to the 
tree, that he and the poacher might decamp in 
safety.'' 

" You may presume whatever you please, 
Mr. Hatherleigh/' observed the other, coldly ; 
" Nevertheless, I deny that any friend of mine, 
or accomplice of Hartrow's, has done this." 

He gazed at Job with a puzzled air as he 
spoke, but the cunning old trapper gave uo 
sign. 

*' You acknowledge that's true. Job ?" con- 
tinued his lordship. 

" I reckon it's about the fack/' said Job. 

'* And you have seen nothing of Hartrow ?" 
interposed Ralph, doubtfuUy. 

'' I haven't cotched a glimpse of thic slippery 
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varmint since he jumped auver the gate/' re- 
plied Job. 

'^ Trusting you are satisfied on all points, 
Mr. Hatherleigh, I wish you good morning/^ 
said Lord Brimblecombe. 

Raising his hat with punctilious courtesy, his 
lordship walked away. Ralph returned his bow 
with answering coldness, and then watched him 
go across the heath — watched him take EthePs 
hand, and speak to her apart, while Augusta 
stood aside, evidently that she might not hear 
their conference. Why should she do this 
unless she knew them to be lovers ? Then they 
went down the hill towards Hatherleigh, and 
the green wood and the mists of the rising day 
hid them from his sight. 

" So that's to be a match, is it ?'^ said Job, 
with a short laugh. ^^ Gentry isn't what they 
used to be in my time. Mr. Ralph, I reckon 
we'd best hold our tongues about this night's 
work. There's more in it, you see, than we 
know of." 

^^ I care nothing for that,'' said Ralph. " I 
would give information to the police, if it were 
not " 

" For the young lady," interposed Job, seeing 
him hesitate. " She owned herself thic scamp's 
daughter; didn't she ? Ah, I see how it is ; 
she's Mr. Dalton's niece; Fve always heerd 
Hester Hartrow comed of a decent family. 
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Well, good-bye, Mr. Ralph. Fm going 
iome.'' 

" Stay V cried Ralph. « You have told me 
nothing. What has become of the fellow we 
tied up ? Where are his cart and horse ? Who 
knocked you down, Job T' 

" Well, I reckon it was the same fellow that 
we knocked down fust,^' replied Job. '^ We 
tied up he, and he tied up me; it was just a 
hexchange of compliments. And as to his hoss 
and cart, I think he got into waun and drove 
oflF t'other ; but I ain't sure, for my head was 
feeling a bit whizzy then, you see.'' 

'^And who took off Hartrow?" exclaimed 
Ralph. 

^'The ould catamaran hisself, perhaps," re- 
plied Job. " Hark ! there's wheels going pretty 
fast down Coryton Hill. I never heerd the 
giant groan as hard as that since the mail-coach 
was runned away with forty years ago." 

The curious echo which travelled from hill to 
hill was plainly audible now, and Ralph fancied 
he recognised in its sounds the swift galloping 
of a horse driven at its utmost speed. 

" The Corytons were always devils to drive," 
said Job, as he walked away. 

Ralph started. Ah, it was the other brother, 
it was the fool of the family who had driven off 
with Lewis Hartrow! Well he could under- 
stand that Lord Brimblecombe would be anxious 
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to put such a father-in-law safely out of sight, 
before he married his daughter, even though his 
bride might bring him such a dowry as Hather- 
leigh. And he could understand, also, all those 
sad, feeble, incoherent complaints of plots and 
plotters, and those strange hints respecting the 
Hartrows, which his aged grandfather had poured 
into his ears in sorrow, craving his sympathy. 
Thank heaven, his father would be home in a day 
or two, and right and justice might still triumph. 
As for his love, it was gone. Henceforth he 
would trample it out of his heart, and deem it 
worthless as the dust beneath his feet. He had 
watched at Hartrow^s cottage to satisfy himself 
of EtheFs falsehood, and he had proved her more 
treacherous, more worthless than he had deemed. 
It was not groundless jealousy now ; he had seen 
her hang on young Coryton^s arm, and listen to 
his whispered words. She was willing to sell 
herself to him for his rank, and to Mrs. Hather- 
leigh for the Hatherleigh lands : she was base 
and low as the bad blood in her, and what could 
be baser than that ! 

And yet while he thought thus bitterly of his 
love, going home slowly, wearily through the 
misty dawn, he felt upon his hands the touch of 
her soft fingers, he felt upon his lips the pas- 
sionate kiss he had pressed on hers. And when 
he reached the quiet meadow which he had 
traversed in the spring, with the first breath of 
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his love fresh upon him, he threw himself all 
along upon the dewy grass, and wept, hiding his 
face from the rising sun. 

Old Job had his thoughts too as he trudged 
homewards, shaking the dew from every leaf he 
brushed by roughly. 

" Ephmm ! Ephrum, my son 1 I didn't think 
it — no, I didn't, that's a fack. There's varmints 
in the airth, there's varmints in the air — wopees, 
and sich like — and there's varmints in the water 
— like thie otter ; but I never heerd tell in all 
my bom days of arra varmint who woUoped his 
own father. 0, Ephrum ! Ephmm ! when I 
strapped 'ee to the tree, why didn't I take 'ee 
up a hole or two tighter !" 





CHAPTEE IV. 



T mid-day on Monday Lina lay on a sofa 
by the window, looking so shadowy and 
frail that Mr. Spence, coming in from 
the garden, involuntarily hushed his step and 
lowered his voice. 

'^ Ralph has made up his mind to go to 
Southampton to-day, Lina ; and since you are 
unable to accompany him, I think he does 
wisely to go at once.^' 

'* I am glad he goes to-day,^^ she said, eagerly. 
^^ Father, I want to speak to Byles,'^ she added, 
suddenly. *^ Was he at the office this morning T' 

" Yes — but he was late. He went to Exeter 
yesterday afternoon, he says, but missed the 
train in the evening, and had to take a trap to 
drive home. He did not get back till very late, 
and so, I suppose, overslept himself in the morn- 
ing 
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Lina drew a long breath of relief. So this 
terrible tiger-cat had relented ; he had performed 
his promise, in spite of his threats, and Lewis 
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Hartrow was really gone. The tightness about 
her heart relaxed, the weight of fear pressing on 
it was lightened. She could think of her hus- 
band^s return without a trembling of the lip, 
and a breaking out of cold sweat on her brow ; 
and she could think of her tormentor without 
that sickening agony of terror and of hate, which 
had overpowered her yesterday. One spark of 
good, one ray of light, was still left in her poor, 
small, darkened soul. She could feel glad that 
Ethel Dalton was relieved from the pain of Har- 
trow's presence as well as herself, and she did not 
for an instant regret the passionate indignation 
and horror with which she had repelled Ephraim^s 
hideous proposal to make the girl his wife. In 
the generosity of the ease and safety she now 
felt in this belief — ^that, for his own sake, he had 
fulfilled his word respecting the poacher — she 
did not even regret the frightfdl suffering and 
suspense she had endured. Byles had inflicted 
on her a day and night of terror, and anguish 
unutterable. Well, it was his way of taking 
revenge. He knew how to inflict torture, and 
she knew how to bear it ; but he had not dared go 
too far — ^that would only ruin himself; so he 
had kept Lewis Hartrow silent, and he had now 
driven him away in safety. 

" Where is Ralph T* said Mr. Spence, glancing 
at his empty chair, for this talk took place at 
luncheon. 

5—2 
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^^ I have not seen him all day/' answered Lina. 

Balph entered as she spoke^ and both looked 
up at him^ startled at his haggard face. 

"My dear boy, are you ill?'' asked Mr. 
Spence. 

" No ; but I have been up all night, or nearly 
so. And I have come to the conclusion that 
the police of Cory ton are worth nothing; I am 
also of opinion that Ephraim Byles is an unmiti- 
gated scoundrel." 

" That is everybody's opinion," rejoined Lina, 
trying to laugh, as she grew ghastly white. She 
asked no questions, but Mr. Speuce demanded 
eagerly what was the matter. 

/^The matter is, sir, that Lewis Hartrow — a 
poacher I believe, and something worse — ^has 
been lurking in old David's cottage these two 
months past; and last night, aided by some 
unknown friend, he escaped Job Byles's attempt 
to arrest him." 

" How do you know this ?" cried Mr. Spence. 

" I watched the cottage all night with the old 
trapper," said Ralph. " I heard the place was 
haunted, so I was very curious about it." 

" But you must be wrong," resumed Mr. 
Spence, "about Lewis Hartrow. The fellow 
was transported for life before you were bom." 

" Well, and he has ventured back," said 
Balph ; " and he has been playing the ghost 
at the cottage ever since old David's death." 
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" Are you certain of this f" asked Mr. 
Spence. 

" My dear grandfather, I both saw and spoke 
to the man last night/^ 

'' And failed to seize him V^ said Mr Spence. 

''Yes, failed ignominiously ;'^ and saying 
this, Ralph langhed a bitter, unyouthful 
laugh. 

" I shall go down to the police-office, and set 
them on the alert,^^ said the lawyer; "it is dis- 
graceful that an escaped convict should prowl 
about this neighbourhood, and not be dis- 
covered.^' 

Ralph said nothing to dissuade Mr. Spence 
from this course ; he thought it just and right 
that Lewis Hartrow should be taken, although 
there were mingled feelings in his own heart, 
which hindered him from taking an active part 
in his arrest. 

"How did the fellow get away?^' resumed 
the attorney. " Who helped him V^ 

Now Ralph had not the slightest proof on 
earth that Duffer had been the tool made use 
of by his brother, to carry off the poacher to a 
place of safety ; therefore, although sure in his 
own mind, he hesitated to speak. 

" He got away by knocking down Job Byles, 
and by escaping out of my hands,^' he said. 
" I could only have stayed his flight by shooting 
him, and that I did not choose to do.'' 
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Good heavens V^ exclaimed Lina, suddenly. 
Open the window, father ; I am faint V 

They turned and looked at her, then obeyed 
her hurriedly, for she was colourless as a dead 
woman, and her quivering Ups would not close 
over her white teeth. Yet in a moment, having 
swallowed eagerly the glass of wine her father 
brought her, she turned to Ralph, and begged 
him feverishly to go on. 

" So Hartrow got away ?'' she said. " Who 
helped him, Ralph ?^' 

" That is the question, mother,^' returned her 
son. " He seemed to have plenty of friends — 
viUany is never friendless. Firstly, there creep 
to his aid a horse and cart with an unknown 
driver, whom I strongly suspect to be our 
friend Byles. Him we overpower and tie 
up, as we think, securely; next there rush 
to his rescue my Lord Brimblecombe and 
his cousin, Miss Hatherleigh, and — and Miss 
Dalton.^' 

He stopped, for his mother had gradually risen 
from the sofa as he went on, and she now stood 
upright with a look upon her face so near akin 
to death, that his own face grew white in the 
shadow of hers. 

" Mother, you are very ill,^^ he cried. 

" No, il is only a spasm. Go on. What did 
Miss Dalton say ?'' 

She made a singular disclosure,^^ returned 
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Ralph ; " slie daclared herself to be Lewis Har- 
trow^s daughter/^ 

A heavy sigh escaped Lina's lips, and she fell 
back on the sofa with a thanksgiving rising from 
her heart. 

" Lewis has not told her," was her thought, 
" he has taken the money/' 

Mr. Spence looked uneasy, as he always did 
at any n^ntion of the name of Dalton. 

A singular disclosure, indeed \" he observed. 
I have known it a long while,'' remarked 
Lina. ^' Hester Hartrow was Philip Dalton's 
sister ; but he felt her low marriage so deeply, 
that I have always respected his wish to keep 
his relationship with the Hartrows a secret." 

" Ah, that accounts for his adopting the girl," 
said Mr. Spence. " But I can't understand why 
the Corytons or the Hatherleighs should venture 
on befriending this miserable vagabond, Har- 
trow." 

" To avoid scandal, I suppose," said Ralph, 
steadying his voice. '^Before marrying Miss 
Dalton, Lord Brimblecombe would naturally like 
to get his agreeable father-in-law out of the 
country." 

^^ My dear boy," said Mr. Spence, '^ what 
makes you have such a wild idea? Such a 
marriage is impossible." 

^^Not if Hartrow's daughter brought the 
Hatherleigh lands with her to Coryton Castle," 
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thought Ralph. But he did not say this ; his 
promise of secrecy^ and the pledge his grand- 
father had given to speak out on his father^s 
return^ restrained him from uttering the dis- 
closures i^hich trembled scomfnlly on his 
lip. 

" I don't think the marriage a wild idea/' 
he answered; " the lady is very beautiful^ 
and Lord Brimbleeombe is certainly her lover. 
"Why should not beauty marry rank ? ' 

Mr. Spence shook his head incredulously. 

'^ No man in his senses would make such a 
marriage/' he persisted. *' And the Corytons 
are proud as Lucifer.'' 

"Nevertheless, I have reasons for thinking such 
a marriage is contemplated/' rejoined Ralph. 
'* Why else should Lord Brimbleeombe interfere 
to protect a poor hunted convict like Hartrow ? 
It is natural that his daughter should come to 
his aid ; but unless he is her lover, why did this 
young man accompany her ?" 

The puzzled lawyer did not reply; he was 
thinking over the question shrewdly, but could 
see no solution to it. 

" You have not said/' he observed, " how 
Hartrow escaped." 

" Simply because I don't know," said Ralph. 
" He jumped the gate and fled into the darkness, 
and except that I heard the sound of wheels, I 
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5' And Lord Brimblecombe remained on the 
heath V^ said Mr. Spenee. 

^^ Yes, and went back to Hatherleigh, with 
his cousin and HartroVs daughter/' 

" Then he seems to have had nothing to do 
with the escape/' said Mr. Spenee, triumphantly. 
" Doubtless the girl managed it all. She must 
be a venturesome damsel to walk to the heath at 
midnight. Filial affection, I suppose, kept up 
her courage,'' added the old lawyer, smiling 
cynically. 

Ralph did not answer. He was thinking how 
many less noble motives might have led Ethel to 
the heath. Her fear of exposure, her dread of 
losing her lover, her anxiety lest her father's 
capture should lead to the destruction of all her 
ambitious hopes, surely these were reasons 
enough to bring her to the cottage. And though 
the walk was a dark one and the hour late, she 
knew she incurred no real danger ; a little fright 
from a bat, or an owl, or a startled rabbit, this 
was all ; and it was worth while to run the 
gauntlet through greater terrors than these, to 
win a noble husband and Hatherleigh. He did 
not reflect that her confession had been quite 
voluntary, and that as Miss Dalton the disgrace 
touching the name of Hartrow could fling no 
shadow on her. But anger and jealousy are 
demons which blind a man and lead him into 
pitfalls, where he sinks, often to rise no more. 
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The bitterness too which had grown up within 
him was like a flood now, sweeping down love 
and charity in its wrath. 

^' Well/' resumed Mr. Spence, " you have not 
said what became of the man, and the horse and 
cart you seized.^' 

" I think old Job can tell you more about 
that than I can/' said Ralph. ^^ I only know 
they all disappeared, and the trapper, when I 
found him, had marks on his face of having 
come out of a fray only second best. But how 
the scoundrel got loose and turned the tables on 
Job I can't say, and of course he wont speak, 
because, with myself, he suspects the man to be 
his son, Ephraim." 

It is impossible to depict the intent way in 
which Lina listened to all this — ^listened without 
uttering a word, or moving an eyelash, and yet 
with her heart quivering, and her hands clenched 
and hidden beneath the foldings of her shawl. 
Impossible, too, is it to tell by what subtle in- 
stinct, a sharp spasm of fear seized on Mr. 
Spence as Ralph uttered Ephraim's name, and 
his and his daughter's eyes met in a mutual 
glance of terror and pain. And now for the 
first time the stricken lawyer read the fact that 
Lina's secret was connected with Lewis Hartrow, 
not Philip Dalton. 

My dear Ralph/' he said constrainedly, 
your suspicion must be wrong. The man you 
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speak of was evidently Hartrow^s accomplice, and 
escaped with him. They both went oflF in that 
cart ; nothing can be clearer. Now Byles, as a 
lawyer, knows better than to aid a felon. You 
would not catch him running such a risk as 
that.'' 

Ralph could not refute this argument ; he 
could only feel that Mr. Spence was mistaken 
in both his inferences. The man with the 
horse and cart was Byles, and he had not res- 
cued Hartrow. 

" Settle it your own way/' he rejoined. '^ At 
all events I confess, there was no other visible 
means by which the man could escape." 

Lina's marble face flushed with its first tinge 
of colour as she heard this, and rising, she came 
towards Ralph and laid her small fevered hand 
on his shoulder. 

^^ You must hurry away," she said. ^^ You 
are going, you know, by the next train. Tell 
your father how grieved I am, I could not come 
to him. Give him a thousand loves from me." 
Her eyes filled with tears, and flinging her arms 
around Ralph's neck, she cried hysterically, 
'^ How proud he will be to see you grown a 
man — a tall, handsome man ! How glad he 
will feel ! Yes, yes, he will have a minute or 
two of joy. Oh, Ralph, my dear Ralph, be kind, 
be loving to your father when you meet him !" 

'^My dear mother, of course I will; and I 
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think my joy ^will be greater than his. Let me 
put you back on the sofa ; you are too weak to 
stand/^ 

" Kliss me before you go, Ralph/^ she said. 
^^ You wont hate me — I know you wont hate 
me ! Even if all the world cries out against me, 
you^U give me a little love still, I am not good, 
but I am not all bad. Father, do you hear me ? — 
I am not all bad ; and if I die to-night, mind 
this both of you, I have loved my husband 
dearly all my life. I am not one of your noble, 
grand women. I am a little, mean, paltry thing, 
but all the love my small heart could hold has 
been his — all his. I would have done anything, 
dared anything, suffered anything, to make him 
happy. Only let me keep him so. DonH let 
toe km him V 

Her strength went suddenly, and she fell 
down at Balph^s feet like a stone falls, inert and 
motionless. Her cry was still ringing in his 
ears as he lifted her, and saw with terror that 
her eyes were fixed, and her lips quivering. 
Yet she was not insensible, and in a moment, 
perceiving his fear, she smiled faintly to reassure 
him. 

'^I am such a foolish little woman,^^ she 
said ; '^ I am crying for joy to think your father 
will be home to-morrow, and the heat makes me 
hysterical. Go with him to the station, dear old 
pater. Don't mind me — Fm well enough,'* 
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She watched them go with wild, eager eyes, 
then hiding her thin flushed face, she wept bit- 
terly; but even as her tears fell, sleep came to 
her mercifully, and she dreamed the old dream of 
triumph. 
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CHAPTER V. 
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KEEPING upon that bright castle in the 
air on which the sleeper smiled^ came a 
sly footstep, a long yellow hand^ an 
ugly face ; and starting up, Lina saw Ephraim 
Byles leaning over her. His hideous figure had 
crept so often on her dreams and shattered them, 
that until she looked again she hardly knew 
whether the blinking, narrow eyes that watched 
her were real, or only a fancy bom of her hate 
and fear. She was so desolate that she even 
smiled, when she beheld her foe. Ephraim 
should have taken warning from such a smile, 
but cunning deceives no one as it does the fox 
himself. 

^' I was dreaming that all this was a dream," 
said Lina, " and I was very happy," 

^^ Fools are always happy till they wake up,'* 
returned Ephraim, insolently. 

Lina^s delicate face flushed. 

"The most cunning fox that ever ran to 
earth gets caught at last," she replied. 

" Any one would think you'd been talking to 
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father/^ returned Ephraim, indulging himself 
with a giggle; then, passing his ugly hand 
across his lips, as if wiping his merriment away, 
he said : " Well, I suppose you know my busi- 
ness isn't pleasant ?" 

'' I don't knbw it,'' answered Lina ; '^ I hear 
from Ralph that you got him safe away." 

'^ Wrong," said Ephraim ; " I did nothing of 
the kind." 

" It was not you who went with him ?" cried 
Lina. 

'' No, I came for him," replied Ephraim. ^' I 
did you that kindness, in spite of yoiir behaviour 
to me yesterday ; but father and that meddling 
young fellow, who is bent on ruining himself, 
spoiled the whole plan, and Hartrow got away, I 
don't know how." 

Lina fixed her hollow eyes on him, but uttered 
not a word. 

'^ Well, is the partnership deed to be signed 
to-day?" asked Byles, in a threatening voice. 
" Mind, if I failed last night, the fault is not 
mine, but your own." 

StiU no answer from Lina, except that 
strange smile again playing feebly on her lips. 

^^ I suppose you think to do me out of the 
partnership," continued Ephraim, "but you are 
mistaken. I shall tell your father all I know, 
and get it that way. It wont be too much for 
him to ^ay me for silence.^ 
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" Perhaps not/^ said Lina ; " but your news 
will kill him at a blow, and where will your 
partnership be then T^ 

" ni run the risk of that/^ returned Byles. 
^* But if you choose to be reasonable^ Tm willing 
to make one more effort for you. Hartrow has 
only escaped into the wood, and thence to the 
Tors, and he^ll be back again at the cottage this 
evening. Well, 1^11 meet him there and get him safe 
away to-night, if you will consent to my terms.^' 

Lina raised her head firom her cushion, and 
looked him in the face. 

" You are uttering falsehoods,^^ she said, con- 
temptuously. " Young Coryton has driven Har- 
trow away ; and if the terms you speak of mean 
the same insolent proposition you made to me 
yesterday, I answer you, as I did then, that Fll 
die first.^' 

" So it is war, is it T' said Ephraim, viciously. 

" As you please,^' answered Lina, falling back 
wearily on her pillow again. '^ But I would 
advise you to reflect, Mr. Byles, what you would 
lose by war.^' 

'^ I should lose my place, I suppose, which I 
don't care for ; and I should gain revenge, 
which I do care for. It isn't likely I'm going 
to stand by, and let the young man, whom you 
call your son, have his own way in everything. 
I hate him, and I tell you he shan't marry Miss 
Dalton." 
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Lina looked at him in an astonished way, but 
remained silent. 

^' Ah, you pretend to be surprised/^ sneered 
Ephraim; "but it isn't likely you donH know 
that your precious son is desperately in love with 
her; and I tell you again, that's a match that 
shall never take place while Fm alive/' 

" She is going to marry Lord Brimblecombe,'' 
returned Lina. " So you need not trouble your- 
self to hate Ralph on her account." 

" That's a likely story," said Ephraim. 

" Strange as it seems, I believe it is true," 
replied Lina. 

She saw his yellow hands clench themselves 
on his knees, and his eyelids quiver as his furtive 
look met hers. 

" I shall stop that match too," he said. " Lord 
Brimblecombe may marry Mr. Dalton's daughter, 
but not Lewis Hartrow's — a jail-bird and a con- 
vict." 

*'Then you see it is for your interest to be 
silent," observed Lina, catching at his words. 

" Yes, but it is not my interest to make things 
comfortable for you, unless you are my friend," 
said Ephraim. " Don't you see, that if I tell 
what I know to the Captain and Mr. Spence, I 
ain't divulging it to the world — Fm only bring- 
ing upon you a little of the misery you deserve ? 
For the rest, they'll be quiet enough about it, I'll 
be bound." 

VOL. III. 6 
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Lina was very white, but the desperation in 
her gave her courage still. 

^' You are mistaken/^ she said. ^^ Even if it 
killed me, and broke his own heart, my husband 
would go instantly to Hatherleigh, and reveal 
the truth. Now, Ephraim Byles, this is the last 
time I intend to suffer your presence or your 
threats; so let me tell you that I know you 
thoroughly, and see through all your plots. 
Your grand scheme was to marry Ethel Dalton, 
and then make known to her family the secret 
you have kept so long. You, a poor, mean, miser- 
able animal like you, dared to dream you could 
take possession of Hatherleigh — dared to dream 
that I would help you in your villany ! How 
could you be so blind ? What ! shall all the 
torture I have suffered only help to swell the 
fortunes of Ephraim Byles ? Have I endured a 
lifers agony merely to set a beggar on horseback ? 
No : I am not quite an idiot yet, Ephraim, though 
you seem to think I am. Neither am I alto- 
gether without feeling; and when you presume 
to utter Ethel Dalton^s name, and breathe to me 
your ugly liking for her — you rouse the tigress 
in me, mind that. Now go — there's the door V^ 

He had not seen this spirit in her for years. 
He might have taken warning from it ; he might 
have recognised despair when he saw it — ^but he 
did not. He left her so charged with venom, 
that he breathed forth threatenings as he walked. 
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and going straight to the little police-station of 

Coryton, he gave secret information there, which 

was telegraphed instantly to London. Then he 

went back to the oflSce, and waited grimly for 

Mr. Spencers return from the station. 

He * -x- -X" -Jf 

Before night fell it was known all over Cory- 
ton, that Mr. Spence had taken his managing 
clerk into partnership. Ephraim went home in 
triumph. The lawyer returned to his house a 
broken-hearted man. He did not ask for his 
daughter, or see her; he went straight to his 
own room, and locked the door on his anguish 
and his fear. Lina listened for his return eagerly, 
and felt relieved when he passed her door. Byles 
had held his threats over her so long, not ful- 
filling them, that she believed this was the case 
still. But late that night a servant brought her 
a sealed note in her father^s writing. 

^^ I have bought Byles,^^ he said. " Let us 
spare Ralph and your husband, at least till after 
Mr. HatherleigVs death. 1 cannot see you, or 
speak to you at present. Burn this.'^ 

Lina tore the paper into atoms, and buried 
her face in her pillow. 

" How big and horrible it has grown \" she 
murmured — " this sin which I thought so little ! 
So Byles has told him, and I have put a cat^s 
claws in my father^s heart ! O, let me live to 
see this fiend punished, and Til die content I 

6—2 
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SimmondH/' mIic «ai(l Hiiddenly to her maid, " if 
I \i'alk in my sleep to-night^ don't speak to me, 
donH Htoj) me, or disturb me in any way. No- 
thing frightens me like that. If I am let alone, 
I come back to my bed quietly, and I know 
nothing of it, and feel no ill effects, but if I am 
awoke it terrifies me into an illness. You know 
I never hurt myself in my sleep-walking, so you 
need not be afraid if you hear a step. You 
need not trouble yourself to get up even, or open 
your door. A noise only shocks me when I am 
in one of those horrid sleeps.^' 

" The sight of you frightens me out of my 
wits, m'm, when you walk about like that,'' said 
the maid ; '^ so I'm far more likely, m'm, to lock 
my door than to open it." 

" I hope you will," observed Lina ; " for now 
you have been talking about yourself, it is highly 
probable I may pay your room a visit." 

The scared servant locked her door, and listen- 
ing in the night, she heard a stealthy step go 
down the stairs ; and had she lifted her trembling 
limbs from her bed, and gone to the window, she 
might have seen her mistress's fragile figure 
creeping out into the summer moonlight. But 
Lina was not walking in her sleep. 




CHAPTER VI. 

|HE moonliglit slept peacefully on hill 
and dale, but on the Tors its silvery 
sheen was intermingled with huge black 
shadows, and weird whisperings of chilly winds, 
which hid among the folds of the hills, or crept 
icily along the moonlit peaks. In the vale of 
the Seven Sisters the light shone clearly, showing 
heath, and rock, and Druid stone in that cold 
calm distinctness which gives to the moonlit 
landscape a look of death. The shadows of the 
seven Stony Sisters lay still and solemn on the 
plain, like grey phantoms struck by a wizard 
hand into an everlasting sleep. And flitting to 
and fro across their filmy quiet shapes, was a 
living shadow — the shadow of a woman, which 
passed restlessly up and down between the ranks 
of the seven Stone Sisters, with a heart as 
quivering and hot, as theirs was cold and still. 
They represented the unchanging past — ^the time 
gone, and fixed for ever into stone — never, never 
to be breathed upon by sighs, or altered by living 
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tears^ or repentance, or gnashing of teeth ; she re- 
presented the ever-changing present,which,like the 
plastic clay in the potter^s hand, can be moulded 
as we will. like bright-winged spirits obedient 
to our wish are the moments as they fly, but 
once gone, not having been sped on a good deed, 
they take the idle or the unholy shape we gave 
them, and change to everlasting stone. 

'' Will she never, never come V said this 
restless wanderer on the hills. ^^I grow mad 
waiting for her. Perhaps she hates me — she 
ought to hate me — and she will not listen to 
my appeal. And there is no time for tears and 
prayers; Balph and the son I gave him come 
home to-morrow. Oh, I wish I could keep back 
the day for a thousand years V' 

Lina looked passionately up at the night 
sky, with angry tears in her eyes, and the old 
childish impatience flushing her face. 

" V\\ sit down,^^ she said. " I am weary of 
walking to and fro. I^m weary of all things. 
I think I shall be glad to die.^' 

Near the Seven Sisters was a long moimd, 
turf-covered, and Lina sat on this, pulling at 
little tufts of heath with her restless fingers, 
and as she gathered them flinging them 
away, 

'^ I am sitting on a grave,^^ she said. " The 
old tales say there were nine sisters once, but 
two were buried alive, being more wicked than the 
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pest. Perhaps this is one of them. 1^11 look 
for her bones.^^ 

With that unthinking fancy which made her 
a child all her life, Lina pursued her foolish 
thought, pulling up heath by the roots, till she 
came to the old granite which long ages had 
covered with verdure. Then she smiled, and 
measured the length of the fallen block with her 
eyes. 

" It's taller and bigger than any of the 
sisters standing up,^^ she said. ^^ It's a brother 
— the legend is wrong — ay, that's it — it's a 
brother to the Stony Sisters. It's Ephraim ! — 
it's Ephraim ! It's the coflSn I foretold him for 
his soul. I'll put his name on it." 

Laughing out loud in the moonlight, Lina 

, knelt on the dewy ground, and with the largest 

blade of her penknife she cut Ephraim in big 

letters on the turf, covering the old Druid stone. 

" I have done it very well/' she said to her- 
self. ^^When he dies, and all the little foxy 
devils to whom he belongs seize him, they'll 
know where to bring him now." 

She was so absorbed in her childish deed, that 
she saw nothing of the quiet figure stealing up 
the valley, bathed in a silvery flood of light from 
the high moon. Kneeling with her back towards 
the coming figure, Lina contemplated her work, 
and talked still with her own thoughts of 
Ephraim. 
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'^ How blind he is, with all his cunning ! He 
does not see the game is played out, and all 
the stakes are in the hands of the Hatherleighs. 
I knew it the instant Ralph spoke of the mar- 
riage with Lord Brimblecombe. Ah ! my blood 
is not too base for them now/^ 

With childish exultation she laughed a little, 
then stopped with sudden tears shining in her 
eyes. 

'^ I am mad to laugh/^ she said, " with the 
end coming on us so quickly. And it will kill 
Ralph — the good man I have deceived so long. 
That makes me desperate. I can defy Ephraim and 
the Hatherleighs now ; I can fling myself down at 
their feet in my despair, and die, or I can throw 
my last chance and win — ^yes, win. Then TU 
comfort my poor old pater ; I'll laugh at Byles 
a little, and die quietly, dropping like a tiny 
withered leaf on the ripe ground. Then let 
them tell it, I only want to die in my hus- 
band's arms, not hated, not with his angry face 
looking into my dying eyes — ^no, no \" she cried, 
and she shuddered, crossing her arms on her 
thin bosom tightly. ^^ I'll only ask her to save 
me from that — nothing more, and it wont be 
for long ; I am but a withered leaf. I withered 
from the day I wrote my name Hatherleigh. I 
hate their pride ! Pride has done it all. How 
it shines in the moonlight, this great white 
' Ephraim' I've cut out in the turf ! He'll come 
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here, and live in the stone, shut np for ever. 1 
dreamed it once, or saw it in a dream, I don't 
know which. Yes, they'll bring him here when 
he dies. For Lucifer wont have Byles ; he 
knows him too well. It wouldn't do even there 
to have a creature like Ephraim running loose, 
so theyTl send him away to make a little oven 
to himself." 

Pleased with this conceit, Lina laughed out 
lond, and leaned her head upon the old fallen 
Druid stone. 

'' There will be no touch on it ever more," 
she said. '^ When he is here it will be too hot 
then. How I must hate this reptile, that such 
queer fancies grow round his image in my 
nund ! And to think that he should ever dare 
to look at Ethel ! Oh, will she never, never 
come ?' 

Turning with the thought, Lina saw her close 
by, standing in the midst of the Stone Sisters, 
with their long shadows on the grass at her feet, 
and the silvery moonlight shining whitely on her, 
making her seem a spirit. Then at last a great 
shame seized the small, light, foolish woman, and 
sinking down upon the ground, she hid her face 
in her hands, and her sobs broke through the 
soft silence piteously. 

In a moment Ethel was kneeling by her side, 
holding her in her arms, pressing her head upon 
her shoulder, and raining kisses on her thin white 
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€lieek. This was the first time Lina Hather- 
leigh had felt EtheFs kisses on her face, and 
her overloaded heart sent a cry to her lips which 
rang up through the silent hills, bitter as the 
cry of the mother in the wilderness, when her 
child was perishing of thirst, and she " sat over 
against him, and lifted up her voice and wept/' 

At last grief spent itself a little in these vain 
tears, and Lina raised herself from the ground 
and looked shiveringly in Ethel's face. 

^^ I was afraid you would not get my letter, 
or having got it, would fear to come,'' she said, 
brokenly. 

" There is nothing to fear among the quiet 
hills," answered Ethel. ^^ I should have obeyed 
your wish even had you bidden me go to some 
dangerous and dreadful spot." 

'^You owe me no obedience — you owe me 
nothing but hate » interrupted Lina, in a moan- 
ing voice ; " and not guessing you would be kind 
to me, I asked you to meet me here at night that 
no one might hear your bitter words, and no one 
might see my misery." 

Her head dropped again, and her lips shook 
with the deep sobs which rose fast from her dry 
throat. 

" Do not weep so," said Ethel, holding her in 
her arms. ^^ You frighten me." 

'^ I want to tell you ^" cried Lina, clinging 

to her. 
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'' No, no/' said Ethel, " tell me nothmg ; I 
know it alL^' 

'' From the Hatherleighs V exclaimed Lina, 
flushing np into a momentarr strength. 

'' No, not firom them/' replied Ethel ; *' thejr are 
not aware yet that I know it. Lewis Hartrow 
told me yesterday erening on this very spot/' 

" So he took my money and betrayed me ?" 
said Inna, hurriedly. 

Ethel blushed at her words, and tears of shame 
started to her eyes. 

'^ He did not take the money," she said ; *^ I 
have it in my keeping to give back to you. I was 
dutiful to him, thinking him my father, and he 
was so grateful that" — ^tears stopped her voice a 
moment, then she went on more bravely — 
''that, bidding me farewell yesterday in this 
wild place, he burst out into sudden weeping like 
a child, and asked me if I had not thought it 
strange that he had never given me a word of 
affection, or even touched my hand ? I answered 
' yes,' sorrowfully ; for it is true I had thought 
him very hard. Then he cried out, there was a 
reason for it, and he was not worthy of a touch 
of mine, and he would not cheat me of a child's 
love a moment longer. ' This is the cruellest 
thing I have e^r done,' he said, ' to let a lady 
like you believe me her father, and show me a 
daughter's kindness. But I hated the Hather- 
leighs, and fancied it would please me to see how 
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things were standing over here. I was mis- 
taken. I am cut to the heart through your 
kindness^ and Fll wrong them no more.^ Then 
he told me a strange tale^ which would have 
seemed a madness to me if I had not stayed at 
Hatherleigh ; but as I listened^ I felt, he spoke 
the truths and all I had lately heard and mis- 
understood became clear to me. It was then 
he gave me the money you had sent him^ and I 
made him promise not to utter a word to any 
one of the story he had told me.^' 

" But you told it yourself at Hatherleigh when 
you went back 5^' said Lina. 

"No, no ; how could I?'^ answered Ethel, break- 
ing suddenly into tears. " How could I speak to 
that dying, broken-hearted man, and tell him I 
knew I had Ralph's place, Ralph's name and in- 
heritance? Oh,mine is a cruel, cruel place indeed!'' 

The foolish woman, who had played with 
human love as with a toy, listened with a dim 
sense on her of the might and strength of the 
wrong she had done. 

" I never thought this would grow so big and 
dreadftd," she said piteously. " It seemed such 
a little thing to do, and so easy. It made 
Ralph happy, and they rang the bells at Hather- 
leigh for joy. Don't hate me ; -don't think me 
so terribly wicked. I am not that, I should 
never have thought of it but for the Hatherleigh 
pride, which stung me every day, thinking me too 
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mean and small to revenge myself; and even for 
that I would not have done it^ but " — and here 
she came close to Ethel, and clinging to her 
with both her fragile arms, she leaned upon her, 
weeping — ^^but I thought my own child was 
dead, and I could not bear that grief, or endure 
to tell it to Ralph, and let him go to sea heart- 
sick with disappointment. I had waited and 
hoped ten years. You, with your girPs heart, 
cannot guess the pain of being childless, or 
imagine the bitterness of the fear that fell upon 
me, when I fancied my hope was gone. I had 
fever when Hester^s boy was born, and there 
seemed no chance of my little one^s life, and 
Hester was so full of hatred to the H^therleighs 
that she lost no time in sending a message to 
my husband, saying he had a son. ^If your 
child lives and is a boy, there is no harm done,^ 
she said to me ; ^ so don't fret your life away !' 
for I cried bitterly, Ethel: it was so hard to 
wait and hope for ten years, and then take a 
stranger's infant for my own. I was getting 
better of the fever when you were bom ; but I 
was so weak, and you so weak, that for days 
your little life seemed only flickering into death, 
and though I loved you, I could not bear the 
thought of going home childless. And so time 
slipped on, and things grew fixed somehow as 
they were, and it was too late to change 
them; but I never dreamed they would 
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grow and swell to such a load of pain as lies 
now upon our hearts. It seemed to me then that 
I had not done much harm. I had given joy to 
my father and my husband, and the Hather- 
leigl\,s had forgiven him his marriage at last. I 
knew, how he had felt the estrangement, and 
how for years he had looked for the birth of 
a son to reconcile all differences, and so when I 
had a happy letter from him, I kissed you and 
wished you good-bye for ever. I fancied I 
should not feel it much, but when I heard of 
the wreck, and believed you were drowned, my 
heart told me which babe I was the mother of. I 
had made Hester promise to give you to Philip 
Dalton, and the shock to me was terrible when 
I saw his name and his wife^s among the lost. 
I loved you then, Ethel ; but I have loved Ralph 
since, and he is the treasure of your father^s 
heart. Oh, don^t kill him with grief ! Show 
mercy to your wretched mother and fo poor 
Ralph, if you can.^^ 

^^ There is nothing I will not do,'^ answered 
Ethel, trembling very much, " to save you, and 
Ralph, and my father from sorrow. I will go 
away, and never ask for love or pity, and I 
will die before I will take Ralph^s lands." 
Lina accepted the sacrifice eagerly. 

This is what I came to ask you," she cried. 
Keep back the Hatherleighs from hurting me. 
DonH let them tell my husband ; he would hate 
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and his heart would hrcHik over hia loyo for 
Balph. See^ Ethel ! I shall not live loiig^ and 
I only ask to die with my huHband's arms about 
me, and his kind eyes looking on nio to the last. 
Then, when I am gone, lot tho Ilathcrleighs 
give you your rightful place ; let thorn throw all 
the disgrace and shame they will upon my grave, 
and let them make Ralph Hartrow a beggar/' 

The selfishness of this cry, coming from her 
small heart, only struck EtheFH larger nature with 
pity, while her generous love for Ralph filled 
her with courage and high rcHolve. 

'^ Have no fear,'' she said ; " go back to your 
home in peace. I will ncjvcr bo acknowledged 
hy the Hatherleighs while you live;, no, nor 
after your death, unless they consent to all my 
wishes. For years I have believed myself the 
daughter of a poor despised man — one of the 
world's worst outcasts, for whom it has no pity ; 
it will be no grief, no shame to me to keep that 
position, but it would kill Ralph Hatherleigh. 
I give him that name still, I will always give 
it to him. I will not rob him of the name or of 
the inheritance. No entreaty, no argument Mrs. 
Hatherleigh can use, shall change me. I throw 
in my lot with the wanderer, Lewis Hartrow, 
from this day henceforth, and I will call myself 
by his name. Will this do ? — will this be 
enough ? Or shall I go to Australia with him, 
if he is happy enough to escape from England ? 
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I will do that if it will make you and Ralph 
happier. 

'^ O, Heaven have mercy I have mercy on me V 
cried Lina, rocking herself to and fro in her 
agony. ^^ How can I let you do this, Ethel ? 
No, no, that would be too much ! Hartrow will 
be in prison soon : you must stay with Mr. 
Dalton.'' 

Then she caught at her daughter's hand, 
holding it tightly, while she gazed into her face. 

'' Tell me,'' she said, ^' that I have been wicked 
and cruel ; utter some reproach ; your silence 
kills me V 

" The cruelty falls on Ralph, not on me," said 
Ethel, in. a broken voice ; " and it has wounded 
old Mr. Hatherleigh to the heart. He loves the 
grandson you sent him, and he looks on me with 
coldness, if not with hate. That love will help 
me now to save you all from sorrow." 

" Heaven grant it may !" answered Lina. 
" I knew he'd like the boy ; that is why I left 
him at Hatherleigh when I went to Italy." 

She thought nothing of these careless words, 
or of the cruelty of her deed ; but Ethel's heart 
beat fast against her side, and she drew her 
hand away from her mother's. Lina shrank at 
this as if she had received a blow. 

^^ I was sure you would hate me !" she cried, 
brokenly. '^But if you knew what a poor, 
little, foolish, weak thing I am, you would not 
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detest me utterly. And I have suffered a good 
deal — I have indeed. I am afraid I take away 
your lover from you, and you can^t forgive me 
that. I suppose if you keep your word with me, 
and refuse to let the Hatherleighs acknowledge 
you, your marriage with Lord Brimblecombe 
will be broken off. Oh, I wish I were dead ! then 
you could take your grand lover and be happy, 
and poor Ralph could go adrift across the sea, 
with his wretched father, Lewis Hartrow.^' 

" Have I not said that I will never permit 
this?'^ asked Ethel, as her voice shook with 
emotion. " I love Ralph better than my life. 
I cannot — will not steal his name, his inheri- 
tance, and the hearts of the Hatherleighs from 
him. He will hate me as it is when he knows 
the truth. Have some pity on me ! — do not 
accuse me wrongfully .^^ 

" And you love Ralph V^ cried the astonished 
Lina. 

She was so small-hearted that there was a 
ring of disappointment in her tone. It had 
pleased her to think that Ethel would be Lady 
Coryton one day. 

" I hope you are glad that Ralph is all the 
world to me,^' said Ethel, quietly, ^^ and that I 
am resolved that he shall have Hatherleigh.^' 

^^ But you can marry so well if you will,^^ said 
Lina ; " and the Hartrows '^ 

^^ I am a Hartrow,^^ returned Ethel, firmly. 

VOL, III. 7 
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I have been a Hartrow one-and-twenty years. 
If the blood of all the Hartrows were in my 
veins, it would not make me one of them more 
than I am. Let the Hatherleighs understand 
that I, their descendant, am the scapegoat to 
bear all their sins against these poor outcasts, 
who lived upon their land hated and uncared for. 
I will suflPer what I have to suffer. I will take 
the hate and the contimiely heaped upon the 
Hartrow name ; through me it comes back upon 
the Hatherleighs, and is atoned for. It shall 
never touch Ralph; neither the sin, nor the 
poverty, nor the shame of the Hartrows shall 
ever wound his pride or his heart. He is the 
Hatherleigh; I am the poor girl. And as for 
marriage, I will never marry a man of noble 
name. When you can be pained no more by 
his knowing the truth, and Balph hears it, I will 
put my hand in his, if he will have it so ; but if 
he hates me, then I will be no man^s wife.^^ 

She could not keep her tears back now, and 
her clasp on Lina^s fragile hand was hot and 
painful. The poor little hysterical creature cried 
with her ; she could give her no other comfort. 

^^ I think I can trust to you,^' she said, still 
thinking of herself. ^^ You will not let them 
hurt me for RalpVs sake. I know you said 
last night you were Hartrow's daughter, although 
you knew then you were not.^^ 

'^ Lewis Hartrow would have broken his word 
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to me in his anger,^' said Ethel. ^^ I stayed his 
speech by what I said, and I am his daughter 
in thought and feeling, I could not let him 
strike down Ralph at a blow. You are shivering 
with cold; let me take you home.^^ 

'^ I shall rely on you/^ said Lina, clinging to 
her as they went down through the rough, deso- 
late road. " I shall live no more in dread of 
Ephraim Byles. Has he ever dared to threaten 
you T' 

'^ He dares scarcely speak to me/^ answered 
Ethel. "Do not fear that he will venture to 
cross my path. He has thrown out vague threats 
at times, but I have never heeded them.^' 

The way was strewn with heath-blossoms, 
purple, and pink, and pearly white, and the dew 
was shining in their tiny bells like diamonds, 
and the morning mists were floating in the air, 
when Ethel stood in the shadow of the Tors, and 
watched the wheels of the pony-chaise, in which 
Lina Hatherleigh was driving home with a light- 
ened heart, 

" She did not ask if Lewis Hartrow was safe,^' 
thought Ethel, sighing, " I fear she only cared 
to know that he had promised me silence, and 
that he was gone from Hatherleigh.^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

R. HATHERLEIGH/^said Ethel, timidly, 
" may I speak to you V 

The old man was dozing in his arm- 
chair, and raising his drooping head he regarded 
her angrily. 

" Am I never to have any peace V he asked. 
" Waking or sleeping, is your face to be always 
before my eyes ? There, say what you like, and 
then leave me. Why did they bring you here ? 
You are nothing to me — nothing/^ 

"1 am going away,^' said Ethel, hurriedly. 
" I am come to ask you this : May I go away 
for ever, and never trouble Hatherleigh again f" 

" What do you mean T' he asked, rousing 
himself and looking at her curiously. 

^^ I mean that my father — ^that is, Mr. Dalton 
— will be here to-morrow,^' replied Ethel ; ^^ and 
I wish to leave Hatherleigh with him at once — 
I wish to relieve you of the pain of my presence. 
I think my stay here is cruel to you. Will you 
let me go V' 
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'^ No/^ he answered, abruptly. " You must 
stay and see this played out. Mrs. Hatherleigh 
has things to tell you to-morrow, after she has 
seen her son.^^ 

I cannot hear them/^ said Ethel, quietly. 
And nothing she can say will change my life 
or my determination.^^ 

" Speak plainly V^ he cried out, in a fierce 
tone. " I have had enough of enigmas.^^ 

The girl came close to him and knelt down 
by his side. 

" Do not hate me,'^ she said, in her gentle 
voice. ^^ I cannot help all this wrong. I want 
to do my best to make it right. I have thought 
myself the child of a poor, despised man ; I can- 
not turn my thoughts now into another channel; 
1 cannot force my life into another shape. What 
I am at heart I must ever remain. Let me go 
away with Mr. Dalton, and send for your grand- 
son, Ralph.^^ 

She leant her head upon his knee, and waited 
for his answer. She had moved him to a little 
love at last, and his hand trembled as he laid it 
on her glossy hair. 

" So you have guessed the truth V' he said. 

" Not guessed it,'^ she answered. " Lewis 
Hartrow told me. Oh, Mr. Hatherleigh '^ 

^^ You may say grandfather, if you will,'' he 
interposed ; '^ I can bear it from you now.'' 

^^No, no," said Ethel; "let Ralph say it — 
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only Ralph. Oh, Mr, Hatherleigh, give him 
back his place — ^give him Hatherleigh — name 
and lands, and all you wish in your heart to 
give him/' 

^^ You are changed/' said the old squire, still 
trembling ; ^^ a little time ago you said I should 
be unjust if I gave Hatherleigh to a Hartrow/' 

^^ I did not know then what I said,'' she cried, 
eagerly. "I retract all that. I say now, it 
would be cruel and dreadful to strike Ralph out 
of your will, or out of your heart. And it is I 
who am the Hartrow. I am indeed." 

^^ I think you are a Hatherleigh," he answered, 
stroking her hair ; " every word you say stamps 
you a Hatherleigh." 

^' You shall not say that," she returned, steadily, 
^' for every feeling and every thought of mine 
takes shape from my supposed, not my real 
parentage ; therefore I am a Hartrow, and I 
speak as a Hartrow. It is Ralph who is the 
Hatherleigh. Believe me, it is indeed. I am 
not fit for the position Mrs. Hatherleigh would 
give me, and I will not have it. I will go home 
with my adopted father, and keep the place to 
which I belong." 

^' My dear," said Mr. Hatherleigh, calling her 
so for the first time, '^ I fear your generous wish 
cannot be fulfilled. Duty is nobler even than 
love. I love Ralph, but you are my grandchild ; 
I cannot rob you." 
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Ethel wept when she heard this. 

^* You do not rob me/^ she cried ; " it is Ralph 
whom you rob. You crush his spirit, you wound 
his pride, you break his heart, if you do this 
cruel thing/^ 

" I know all that/' he answered, sorrowfully. 
" It is a sad, wicked business, but none of my 
doing, child. I only have to suffer for it.'' 

" Listen to me," pleaded Ethel, eagerly. '^ You 
do no wrong in giving Ralph your lands. He 
has your love — ^he is your true grandchild — leave 
him Hatherleigh, and let this secret be buried 
for ever. Spare him the agony of knowing the 
truth, spare yourself the pain of telling it. Do not 
wrench from his heart the love rooted in it by 
growth and years, and all the memories of his 
life. Think what you suffered yourself when 
that wrench came to you, and be merciful to him, 
and save him from the sharp anguish of such a 
stroke." 

Mr. Hatherleigh trembled very much as she 
finished, with her streaming eyes looking into his 
eyes, and her hands clasped on his hand. 

^^ I have thought of all these things," he said, 
sadly. *^I know the sudden overthrow of all 
his habits of thought, aU his rooted affections, 
all his hopes, may make a madman of him, or 
crush him into helplessness; but the time is 
come when I can ward off the blow firom him no 
longer ; it must fall when I die. And I will 
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explain all the facts to my son Ralph to-morrow, 
that he may know me just, and respect my me- 
mory when I am gone/^ 

" You care, then, for his filial esteem and his 
respect,^^ continued Ethel, passionately, " and yet, 
for the sake of your so-called justice, you will 
pluck up all filial love from Ralph^s heart, and 
make him despise the mother he has honoured 
all his Ufa. Remember, too, that having the 
hates and prejudices which the Hatherleighs have 
given him, he loathes and shrinks from the father 
on whom you thrust him, and you crush him 
into self-contempt by telling him he is a Har- 
trow. But this is not the case with me. You 
wound no feeliug of mine, when you let me 
remain the daughter of Lewis Hartrow. I have 
been used to that thought so long, and I am 
not used to these ideas of birth, and wealth, and 
ancestry, which are the very springs of Ralph's 
character. I belong to the poor, the suflPering, 
the outcast j I cannot cast in my lot with the 
rich/' 

She ceased, with a deep flush on her fair 
cheeks, and generous tears in her loving eyes. 
Her aged listener drew her towards him, and 
kissed her. 

'^ You have won me,'' he said. '^ I feared vou 
were like your mother, child, and I hated you 
for the sake of Lina Spence. Well, well, we 
are full of hatreds and prejudices to our life's 
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end. 'Tis a motley world — and even the truest 
metal has some alloy in it. God help us ! We 
must be tried in the furnace before we can come 
out pure. There, there, we'll find a remedy for 
this sorrow, if we can. Are you satisfied ?*' 

^' No,^^ answered Ethel, bravely. " I am 
grateful for your kindness to me, but I want a 
promise from you not to destroy Ralph^s peace. 
I want a promise of pity and forgiveness for his 
mother, who is also my mother. I want a 
promise that you will respect the happiness of 
husband and wife, and not make your daughter- 
in-law an outcast from your son's love. Having 
obstinately kept the secret so long, you must let 
it die for ever. You cannot do the great wrong 
now of telling it.'' 

^^ It is no secret," said Mr. Hatherleigh. ^^ Au- 
gusta knows it, and her nephew, Arthur, whom 
she wants you to marry, and my son, Ernest. 
Will these keep silent, think you, if I die silent ? 
or will they let me disinherit my grandchild for 
a Hartrow?" 

Ethel had grown very pale, but she rose from 
her knees, and stood before him white and re- 
solute. 

" I will not be your grandchild," she answered. 
'^ I will neither take the lands of Hatherleigh 
nor the name, and Lord Brimblecombe will not 
marry me, nor I him. Tell Mrs. Hatherleigh 
and Lady Augusta and your son what I say, and 
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you will see they will no longer be so anxious to 
have you acknowledge me/^ 

^^You think Augusta would like to see her 
nephew enriched, and Mrs. Hatherleigh would 
be pleased to see her grand-daughter ennobled. 
Is that it V' he asked. 

Ethel kept silent^ and he continued the theme 
himself. 

"Ah/^ he said, ^'we all have mixed motives 
for what we do, and the best of us dare not 
analyse the secret springs of their best deeds. 
Let it pass. See here, child : you once said a 
Hatherleigh could not wed a Hartrow. Do you 
say that still V 

" No, no,'^ said Ethel, quickly, and her face 
and neck were one deep blush. 

" Then be content,^^ returned the squire, ^^ and 
trust in me. I am seeking mercy for myself; 
I'll not refuse it to Lina Spence. Now go and 
tell Mrs. Hatherleigh all you have said to me. 
Let her know you refuse an old name, and 
wealth, and honour, and you cast in your lot 
with those who seem to you to be your own 
people.^' 

Ethel went tremblingly, for Mrs. Hatherleigh 
was harder to deal with than her husband. 



CHAPTER VIII. 




HEBE was great excitement in Coryton : 
Mr. Spence, the lawyer, was shaken in 
his mind. He was queer, he was odd 
— ^in fact, his reason was gone; he was making 
wiUs all day, giving and bequeathing his pro- 
perty to some unknown individual. Rumours of 
this, and of Captain HatherleigVs return, and of 
the old squire^s joy to see his son again, floated 
through the little quiet town, troubling it into 
unwonted agitation. People caught Byles at 
comers of streets, and asked him for news. He 
was suddenly an important personage to all the 
world. He was Mr. Byles now, Mr. Spencers 
partner, and many wise heads began to see what 
a circumspect, trustworthy man he was, and how 
justly high he must have stood in his master's 
estimation, and how it was quite by his own 
merits he had risen to be partner in that office 
which he had first entered as general slave and 
errand boy. 

'^ Yes, it was true,'' Byles said. " Mr. Spence 
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was a little shaken, but lie would soon be 
all right again, no doubt. It was a mere 
nothing/' 

Byles cautiously gave the same answer at the 
office ; but, as day by day went by, and the pro- 
mised amendment never came, people began to 
understand that they would never see the hard, 
sharp, clever attorney in his old place again. 
Then the truth was whispered about that Mr. 
Spence was a wreck. He had even turned good- 
natured. He gave coppers to beggars, and lis- 
tened to a tale of distress — listened, but forgot 
instantly, before the tale was ended ; for the 
sharp brain, once so full of quips, and cranks, 
and learned precedents, was a blank now, from 
which all memories were wiped away. 

Lina beheld the ruin with dry eyes, but with 
a deeper hate towards Byles than ever she had 
felt yet. 

" In his greedy selfishness he has not spared 
even this old man,'' she said to herself, bitterly. 
^^ How much less will he spare me ?" 

Nevertheless, in the evening of this first day 
of her father's sorrow, as she sat watching him, 
tremblingly expecting Ralph and her husband, 
hope and comfort reached her in a few pencilled 
lines from Ethel. They assured her she had 
wrung a promise from Mr. and Mrs. Hatherleigh 
to defer all revelation of the truth until after 
her death; nevertheless, they hoped she would 
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spare them altogether the pain of this, by con- 
fessing the fraud herself to her husband. 

^^No, never/' said Lina^ energetically, as she 
tore the note into tiny shreds. " I am not a 
-woman to apply red-hot pincers to my own flesh. 
If Byles remains quiet^ and these Ilatherleighs 
keep their promise to me, I am safe.^* 

Ethel had added that she believed Mr. Ha- 
therleigh^s will was so framed, that even at his 
death this would not betray to his son and to 
Ralph; the true state of their mutual position 
towards each other. Lina smiled when she read 
this, and looked down upon her little, thin, wasted 
hands. 

" I shall not live till then,'' she said. " My 
dear old pater, you have been my only, my true 
friend. Til go when you go, and the Hather- 
leighs may do as they will then.'' 

The old lawyer gave her a weary look, and 
his enfeebled brain sought painfully for strength. 

" There's something I ought to do," he said, 
with his hand upon his forehead. ^^ Fetch Byles 
to witness my will. I must sign it before I go 
to bed to-night. I can't slccj) till I've done it. 
If I die, Ralph wont have a penny." 

Then he wandered off into childishness, and 
wondered friends had not come to sec him, whose 
graves had been green a score of years. 

It was a melancholy home that welcomed 
Ralph and Captain Hatlierleigh that night. In 
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the moming the sailor went to the Hall, and 

saw his father, and heard words of kindness and 

good-will, and deep aflfection for Ralph. The 

next day, as he and the young man were going 

up the park, they met a messenger coming down 

to them. The old squire was gone ! He had 

been found dead in his arm-chair by the sunny 

window. He had passed away tranquilly in sleep. 
***** 

The will was drawn by the family solicitor, 
and dated some three weeks before the testator^s 
decease. Captain Hatherleigh listened to its 
perusal in silent indignation and amazement, but 
Ralph certainly felt no surprise. In it the squire 
left Hatherleigh to his widow for her life, then 
to his eldest son for his life, but at his death it 
was to go to that person or persons whom Mrs. 
Hatherleigh might have appointed in her will. 
Thus the disposal of the whole real estate of her 
husband lay absolutely in her hands, together 
with all the furniture, plate, pictures, heirlooms, 
carriages, and horses now at Hatherleigh. All 
other personal property was disposed of in small 
legacies, including two thousand pounds left to 
Milly. Under marriage settlements there was a 
charge on the estate of a thousand pounds a-year, 
to be paid to the Reverend Ernest Hatherleigh, 
to be continued to his wife should she survive 
him, and imtil his mother's death Captain Ha- 
therleigh^s present allowance of eight hundred 
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pounds a-year was to be augmented to fifteen 
hundred pounds. There was no mention what- 
ever of Ralph in the will. In a codicil, however, 
added only two days before his death, the testator 
so far revoked that clause of his will relating to 
Mrs. Hatherleigh^s power of devising the estate, 
that he refused her permission to make Ethel, 
the adopted daughter of Philip Dalton, her 
heiress, unless the said Ethel married Ralph, the 
reputed son of Ralph and Caroline Hatherleigh, 
and they then both consented to retain the name 
of Hatherleigh. 

In this codicil Ralph fancied he perceived his 
grandfather's aflPection and feeble will struggling 
through the coercion in which he was held, and 
breaking partially free from the cruel influence 
of his wife. To Captain Hatherleigh the codicil 
and the will itself seemed both so unjust and so 
eccentric, that he could only deem them the 
emanation of an enfeebled brain, or of a mind so 
weakened by age and disease that it yielded at 
once to the machinations of others^ 

Captain Hatherleigh left Hatherleigh silent 
and angry, refusing to grant to his mother the 
interview she prayed for. 

"Who is this Miss Dalton?'' he said to Ralph, 
as they went homewards. 

" She is the niece of Mr. Dalton, the painter,^' 
returned Ralph; "she is the daughter of his 
sister, Hester Hartrow.^' 
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^^ And of Lewis Hartrow, who was convicted 
of manslaughter, and transported for life/^ said 
Captain Hatherleigh. " I would rather see you 
lose ten Hatherleighs than marry the daughter 
of such a man. My poor father never wished 
such a marriage to take place. Knowiiig you 
would not consent to it, he made that codicil 
with the intention of balking my mother^s mad 
desire to make that girl her heiress. She must 
be a low, designing, crafty girl. Better endure 
poverty, Ralph, than take such a wife as that.^^ 

Ralph's brain thought with his father's, but 
his heart was at war with his reason, and the 
struggle in his soul was very sore. The evidence 
against Ethel seemed to be overwhelming, 
crushing his love, or forcing him to contemn 
himself for cherishing it ; and his pride and 
honour shrank from the thought of seeking her 
with a half-heart, and the suspicion of worldly 
greed in his suit. Moreover, Hatherleigh was 
his rightfully, and it would be a shame to him 
to take it from the hands of a girl, who had 
stolen it from him treacherously, and who would 
accept him only for the sake of money, to avoid 
the loss of the fortune she knew Mrs. Hatherleigh 
intended to give her. That his grandmother 
was resolved on this, he never doubted, neither 
did he doubt that Ethel would now accept him. 
During the few minutes they had stood in the 
same room together at Hatherleigh he had been 
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conscious of a change in her manner towards 
him, which angered him when he heard the 
codicil read. He thought he saw in this a 
reason for her shy troubled look, and for the 
anxious gaze in her dark eyes. Perhaps too she 
was regretting Lord Brimblecombe, and lament- 
ing the self-will and feeble attempt of an old 
man to do justice, which prevented her from 
marrying her lover except with the loss of 
Hatherleigh. 

" I think as you do, father/^ he said, after a 
short and bitter silence. '^ Every feeling of 
honour and of pride that I possess, revolts at 
the idea of marrying Lewis Hartrow^s daughter 
to gain back an inheritance unjustly taken from 
me. My poor grandfather meant well, but the 
thing is impossible.^' 

" You have spoken the right word, lad,'' said 
Captain Hatherleigh, grasping his hand. ^^ We 
Hatherleighs marry for love, not for money, and 
we choose honest wives, not women who, like 
cats, steal to hearths not their own, to see what 
they can pilfer. My mother must be in her 
dotage. Let us ride on faster." 

Watching both their faces with eager trem- 
bling, Lina listened to the story they had to tell, 
while her tears fell copiously. Till a few weeks 
ago she had dreamed of this day in triumph; 
now she was thankful that mercy was shown 
her, and a city of refuge was granted her in her 
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husband^s love till death should come^ and 
release her from her remorse and her broken 
dreams. The other day she had thought to die 
first, but it was the old man -who was the first 
to go, and she would be the second. Alas ! it 
was not so written in that book of fate which 
she could not read. 







CHAPTER IX. 

HE will astounded Ephraim Byles. He 
prowled around Hatherleigh like a wolf 
deprived of his prey^ thinking now only 
of revenge, and plotting how best to get it with- 
out injury to himself The notable scheme by 
which he had hoped to make himself so great, 
lay shrivelled up in his mean mind, scorching 
him, driving him into wild plans of vengeance. 
Meanwhile he ceased to threaten Lina, he was^ 
cringingly polite to Captain Hatherleigh, and 
civil even to Ralph. 

"I told you the will would surprise you a 
bit,^^ was all he ventured to say to this last. 
" If I was the Captain I should try to upset it. 
He, he \" 

^^ I do not think my father has asked you for 
any advice, Mr. Byles/^ answered Ralph, coldly, 
as he turned away. 

Through all this civility there was a deadly 
weight of anger on Ephraim^s miserable heart, 
mingled with a venomous jealousy of Ralph> 

8—2 
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whicli tortured him more than the destruction of 
his long laid schemes. He saw the strength of 
Ethel's love in that singular codicil; he guessed 
she had renounced her own right in Ralph's 
favour, and the real meaning of the will was 
to give him Hatherleigh. 

^^It is a will made by a dotard and a girl/' 
he said, sneeringly, ^^ and it shan't stand." 

In this idea he was mistaken, for Ethel was 
ignorant of Mr. Hatherleigh's intentions, and 
she heard the codicil read with mingled feelings 
of wounded delicacy, hurt pride, and sorrow. 
She shrank as painfully from the thought of 
being forced on Ralph, as she did from the idea 
of taking his place at Hatherleigh. She fled 
from the fear of these alternatives in an agony 
of shame and terror, always avoiding every 
chance of meeting Ralph, and counting the days 
till Mr. Dalton's delayed arrival with fevered 
impatience. She had resolved to quit Hather- 
leigh, in the hope that her absence would heal 
the breach between mother and son, which now 
seemed to widen every day ; for Captain Hather- 
leigh could not forgive the terms of his father's 
will, or hide his resentment. The conversa- 
tions he had held with Ralph, in which the 
young man repeated all the feeble complaints, 
the sombre hints and promises of explanation 
uttered by old Mr. Hatherleigh, greatly in- 
creased his suspicions and his anger. He con- 
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sidered undue influence had been exerted on his 
father^s mind in order to induce him to make a 
will from his wife's dictation — a will which 
should give her an extraordinary and unjust 
prerogative. As for the codicil, that was the 
last weak attempt of an old man to do justice in 
a roundabout way; but it was an impossible 
idea— a wild, degrading scheme, to which he 
would never consent. 

In the first days of his mother^s bereavement 
he had respected her grief too much to utter a 
word of complaint or expostulation ; but when 
the funeral was over he went up to Hather- 
leigh, determined to speak his mind with all the 
frankness of a sailor. 

" Mother,^' he said, " I think I have a right 
to ask of you the meaning of my father^s will. 
That you should have Hatherleigh for your life, 
was often an expressed wish of mine to him ; 
but that I should only have a life interest in it, 
and that with you should lie the power of 
devising it to whom you will, seems to me a 
rank and shameful injustice. Why have you 
carried your hate to my poor wife to such a 
cruel extent as this V 

The fair, proud face looking at him so steadily 
was white and worn with grief, and her bent 
frame seemed to tremble beneath the weight of 
years, and the heavy black garments which clung 
about her. 
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^^ It is not hate which has actuated me/' she 
said^ quietly — ^^^it is love and pity/' 

" I wish I could believe you, mother — ^but 
deeds speak louder than words/' returned her 
son ; ^^ and^ without a fuller explanation^ I am 
obliged to doubt your motives/' 

" You shall do me justice one day/' said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, with her proud lip trembling. 

^^ Mother, I think I have always done you 
justice/' he answered. " I have believed you a 
proud woman, not a dishonourable one. Until 
lately I have never thought you capable of a 
base act." 

^'And do you accuse me of one now?" she 
asked, sorrowfully. 

Captain Hatherleigh hesitated an instant, then 
spoke out firmly. 

^' I accuse you of hatred towards my wife — a 
hatred which you have carried on to my son, 
and which has induced you to influence a weak 
old man to make a will in your favour, solely 
that you might have the gratification of disin- 
heriting him for the benefit of some favourite of 
your own. There is my accusation, mother ; 
and I add that, except in my marriage, I never 
crossed you in my life, nor gave you a reason to 
be bitter against me." 

He who spoke these words to her in her old 
age was her eldest born, a man already ^' in the 
sear and yellow leaf" — a man whose respect she 
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valued, and she could not hinder a few tears 
from falling on her worn face. But she wiped 
them hurriedly away, saying, in a quick voice, 
^^ You speak truth, Ralph ; you never vexed me 
but in your marriage. You love your wife and 
son very dearly V 

'^ Heaven knows I do,^^ answered the sailor, 
earnestly. "They are all I have to love in a 
rough world.'' 

" Well, well,'' she said, " let them make 
your home happy, then my last days will be 
happy too. And ask me no more questions, 
Ralph." 

She held out her trembUng hand to him as 
she spoke, but her son set it aside quietly. 

'^ No, mother, not with aflF^irs standing as they 
do now between us. I can't be a hypocrite. 
And I not only must ask questions, but I must 
insist on an answer." 

"Well, say on," returned Mrs. Hatherleigh, 
mournfully. " But first open that door, will 
you, Ralph?" 

The door in question opened into the library, 
and as her son obeyed her, he thought her re- 
quest rose from a sudden faintness, or want of 
air; he did not guess that her reason was to 
force Ethel to hear their conversation. She sat 
there reading, and this being the only door into 
the library, there was no escape for her. 

"What are your questions?" said Mrs. 
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Hatherleigh. ^^ Are you advised by a lawyer, or 
are they your own?" 

''My own, mother; I have sought counsel 
from no one. Poor Mr. Spenee is not in a 
condition to give it. He is ill, and weakened 
in mind.'' 

No one had told Mrs. Hatherleigh this 
news, and the shock of it now turned her very 
pale. 

"I am truly sorry for him, and for his 
daughter,'' she said. '' I hope she will not have 
the pain of being separated from him." 

'' Poor old man, he is always making his will," 
said Captain Hatherleigh ; " but of course it is 
quite worthless now, and I wonder this anxiety 
should press on his mind, for Byles tells me he 
made it twenty years ago." 

" Beware of Byles — ^he is a villain !" observed 
Mrs. Hatherleigh, sharply. 

" So my boy tells me," returned her son. 
''I know little of the fellow myself; and as he 
is Mr. Spence's partner, and understands all the 
business of the office, I don't see how I can in- 
terfere with him without going to law, and 
perhaps getting into Chancery. Meanwhile 
he does what he likes, and I believe the 
clients trust him, for he is a sharp hand at busi- 



ness." 



Mrs. Hatherleigh passed her hand across her 
forehead with a painful look. 
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''Did any sudden sorrow^ any shock, overset 
Mr. Spencers mind T' she asked. 

''I cannot tell. I suspect there must have 
been something of that kind/^ he answered ; 
'' but Lina knows nothing of it.^^ 

"Deceitful and selfish to the last/' thought 
Mrs. Hatherleigh, bitterly. ''When wiU this 
woman learn to speak truth? To whom does 
he leave his money in these mad wills he 
makes ?'' she said. 

" Always to Ralph/' replied her son ; " and 
he scarcely likes him to leave his sight. Poor 
old man, he clings to him with a deeper love 
than ever. Now, mother/' he continued, "let 
us go back to the point. My first question is : 
What is that explanation which my father in- 
tended to make to me, and which he spoke of to 
Ralph in a secret interview he had with him on 
the Sunday before he died T' 

I cannot tell you/' said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 
My last promise to your father was, that I 
would defer this explanation, till I, or you, or 
your wife, lay on a death-bed." 

Captain Hatherleigh looked greatly an- 
noyed. 

" How can I reconcile this statement with the 
anxiety he showed to Ralph to make this ex- 
planation to me ?" he asked. " What or who 
changed him in the short period between Sunday 
and Tuesday?" 
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"Many considerations changed him, and 
above all the entreaties of Ethel Dalton/^ said 
his mother. 

Captain Hatherleigh^s bronzed face flushed 
angrily at this. 

" May I ask, mother, by what right this 
young lady interferes in aflFairs beyond her age 
and her capacity ? It is a daring act, worthy of 
the daring brood from which she comes, to 
meddle between a father and son/^ 

Shading her eyes with her thin hand, Mrs. 
Hatherleigh said, tremblingly — " It was not my 
wish to defer this explanation, but you will ac- 
knowledge, surely, Ralph, that a promise to the 
dead is sacred/' 

"1 acknowledge it,'' he answered; "but I ask 
again, why he exacted such a promise from 
you." 

Mrs. Hatherleigh could scarcely conceal her 
distress now, 

" He was resolved to make me act according 
to his own wishes," she said, " not according to 
mine. His obstinacy was wonderful; and, 
against my own judgment, I have always obeyed 
him." 

" Excuse me," persisted her son, " but a 
moment ago you confessed he was resolved on 
giving me an explanation ; and he was induced 
to alter that resolve by Miss Dalton, a stranger — 
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a girl who ought never to have stepped within 
the gates of Hatherleigh/^ 

A hectic colour was burning now on Mrs. 
HatherleigVs pale cheeks. 

'^ Let me tell you/^ she said, ^^ that his re- 
solve was a most unwilling one, wrung from him 
by the approach of death; and he snatched 
eagerly at the reprieve which EtheFs urgent 
prayer afforded him." 

'^You speak in enigmas, mother,^' resumed 
her son, in a tone of deep annoyance. ^^ You 
avoid a direct answer to my questions. Now 
here is one to which I must Jiave an instant and 
dear reply. In all .this mystery, are you at- 
tempting to fling a slur on the character of my 
wifer 

His mother fixed her eyes on him sorrowfuUy, 
but did not utter a word. 

" Give me an answer, ^^ he continued 
hurriedly, as his Hps grew quite white. '' You 
have insinuated that my father kept some infor- 
mation from me, to spare me and himself pain. 
Is this a covert accusation against my poor wife, 
whom you have always hated ? Are you 
denying her faithfulness, and her aflFection for 

'^ No,'^ said Mrs. Hathcrleigh, steadily, with 
a great sigh of relief at the shape his question 
wore. " I believe that never woman loved her 
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husband more dearly or more faithfully, than 
your wife loves you/' 

" There, that is enough/' rejoined her son, as 
the colour came slowly back to his face. ^^ I 
am satisfied. You may rob my son now of his 
inheritance, but not of his father's love. You 
do a horrible thing, mother, when you try to 
shake my affection for Ealph by these miserable 
mysteries and secrets." 

Trembling, as she listened, Ethel felt her 
heart quiver as she heard these words. 

^' I never wish to shake your love for him," 
said Mrs. Hatherleigh, wringing her hands 
tightly together. '* And — rand I cannot help it, 
if I have never been able to like your wife." 

Captain Hatherleigh bit his lip, but re- 
strained all angry words when he perceived his 
mother's evident distress. 

" We will speak no more on that subject," he 
said. ^^ I pass over all your cruelty to a poor 
Uttle fragile creature, who has never offended 
you, except by loving me, and I come back to 
the old question. By fair means or by foul — 
mind, I am speaking frankly, mother — ^you have 
gained the power you coveted, to disinherit the 
child of the woman you hate. Are you going 
to use this power ?" 

^^ Yes," returned Mrs. Hatherleigh, faintly. 

Captain Hatherleigh could not hear this with- 
out an angry bound of the heart. 
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'^ I am sorry your dislike of the mother should 
pass on to the child/' he observed^ striving to 
speak calmly : " and I think it due to my boy to 
tell you that I will never submit to such an in- 
justice. By your pride, by your holding aloof 
from my wife and son, you have cut them off 
from all society and comfort in this place, and 
you have embittered the lad's nature, but you 
shall not disinherit him/' 

The clenched hand which he raised in the air, 
and the indignation which rang out in his voice, 
showed that he was passionately in earnest ; but 
his mother only regarded him in a quiet, sorrow- 
ful way, not speaking in reply. 

I can and will prevent it," he continued. 
I have good grounds for setting aside my 
father's will, especially the codicil; and I shall 
dispute both, unwilling as I am to go to law, 
unless you give me your word you will act 
justly." 

'' I wish I could give you my word of that," 
said Mrs. Hatherleigh, in the same sorrowful, 
calm way. ^^ I am anxious myself to do justice, 
but my will is disputed by another." 

'^By the interloper — this Miss Dalton, I 
suppose ?" said Captain Hatherleigh, in a voice 
of contempt. 

'^You have guessed rightly," answered his 
mother, looking him in the face with sad eyes. 
* A cruel suspicion of Ethel's integrity had 
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filled his mind from the first; but on meeting 
this sorrowful look he began to feel a kind of 
horror of the cunning, low girl, who had gained 
such power over the minds of two aged people. 

'^ My dear mother/' he said, drawing his 
chair close to hers, "let me give you the counsel 
of a son. Let us have no family quarrels, no 
unnatural enmities, through the machinations of 
an artful and covetous woman.'' 

" Hush !" said Mrs. Hatherleigh, laying her 
hand on his arm. 

" Is she listening ?" he asked, contemp- 
tuously. '^ If so, let her lay my words to heart. 
I am not unwilling she should hear my opinion 
of her conduct." 

" My dear Ralph," said Mrs. Hatherleigh, 
" you speak in ignorance. In what do you find 
her conduct blameable ?" 

'^ How can you ask such a question, mother ?" 
returned Captain Hatherleigh, with indignation. 
'^ I find this girl domiciled here as your favourite ; 
I find you have thrust her continually into the 
presence of my father, who disliked her ; I find 
you have importuned him to make her his 
heiress ; and, failing in that, you have procured 
from him a will in your own favour, with the 
avowed purpose of leaving Hatherleigh to her. 
I find that, to counteract your intention, my 
poor father made a codicil, by which he attempts 
to do flalph justice through a marriage as^ 
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repugnant to him as to me ; and, in the face of 
these facts^ you demand what I find to blame V' 

'^ All these details, which you heap together, 
only condemn me, Ralph — ^not her/^ said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. 

''No, they condemn her,^' he repeated, 
angrily, " because they show she must have used 
immense art and cunning to overthrow a mind 
like yours. With all your pride you are 
naturally a just woman, and I can only wonder 
at the deceit which has blinded you/' 

''Again I say you are mistaken,^' she an- 
swered. "How strange,'^ she thought, "that 
he can own me just, that he can argue thus, and 
yet his own logic will not bring him to a proper 
conclusion — ^to a suspicion of the truth.'' 

" Mistaken \" repeated her son. " One can- 
not be much mistaken in the character of a 
Hartrow — a family lawless, without order, 
violent, unscrupulous, and idle, till their sins 
culminated in the crime of Lewis Hartrow, the 
father of this girl. And you expect me to be- 
lieve she has gained the place she holds in this 
house through her virtues alone I Oh mother, 
I know the world, and I know the Hartrows too 
well for that." 

"Are you so very bitter against the 
Hartrows ?" she asked, mournfully. 

"Bitter? No!" he answered. "But I 
think a Hartrow should never have entered the 
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house of Hatherleigh, and I tliink it is scarcely 
fitting a Hartrow should possess its ancient 
roof/' 

Mrs. Hatherleigh covered her eyes with her 
hand, and her tears fell fast. 

" I acknowledge the truth of your words/' 
she said ; *^ but love remedies all evils. If we 
can marry the Hatherleigh and the Hartrow, 
may we not yet do justice, and find peace for 

aiir 

'^ Do not deceive yourself with such a thought, 
mother !" he cried. '^ It would be a degrada- 
tion, a dishonour to me and my son to accept 
Hatherleigh on such terms. I will never con- 
sent to Ralph's marriage with a Hartrow. You 
are very inconsistent,'' he added, with a tinge of 
bitterness. '^ All your life long you refuse to 
receive a daughter-in-law, whose parentage does 
not quite please your pride, and now you try to 
force on me a daughter-in-law sprung from the 
vilest and lowest among the low. You may re- 
fuse a place in your heart to a Spence, and give 
your aflFection to a Hartrow, but do not expect 
me to do the same." 

" I was prejudiced as yourself once," said 
Mrs. Hatherleigh, gently. " I thought such a 
mcjriage impossible. I thought I could never 
bear to see a Hartrow beneath this roof, but I 
am won over now. Ethel has conquered us all." 

Tears stopped her words, and she laid her 
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hand on her son^s arm with an imploring look. 
It only angered him. 

^' Her cunning shall not conquer me V he ex- 
claimed. " You would argue, I suppose, that 
education and refinement have destroyed the 
baseness of the Hartrow blood. I don^t believe 
it. My prejudices, if you will call them so, are 
too deep-seated for such a belief. I should re- 
gard a Hartrow with horror even if an angel 
had been his foster-father. In my mind nothing 
would shut out the real father — the felon, Lewis 
Hartrow !" 

He stopped suddenly, for Ethel stood in the 
door-way, and in her streaming eyes there shone 
such sorrow, such compassion, such entreaty, 
that in spite of his anger he was struck dumb. 

^^Mrs. Hatherleigh,^^ she said, '^it was cruel 
to make me listen to all this.^^ 

*^ I wanted you to understand how much 
better it would be to sever a limb than to suffer 
a wound to grow,^^ said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 

^^ I will not sever any tie or inflict any 
wound,^^ answered Ethel, in that gentle, quiet 
voice, which struck the ear as something seraphic 
in its purity and sweetness. *' Captain Hather- 
leigh, this great house and all its riches are 
nothing to me. I do not covet them — I do not 
want them. My sole desire is to go away, and 
trouble your thoughts and your hearts no more. 
It pleased God in my orphanage to give me a 
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kind father, and I cling to him still. I ask 
nothing of the Hatherleighs. I am not used to 
riches : I have had neither poverty nor wealth, 
and I am better and happier in keeping in that 
quiet path. It pains me terribly to have this 
unkind part thrust upon me, which I hold now. 
Persuade your mother to let me go away for 
ever, and I will thank you all my life.^' 

Here it struck her gentle heart that it was 
her own father to whom she spoke, and she 
could not restrain the tears which burst forth 
from her eyes like rain. 

" One word more,'' she said, with her little 
hands clasped tightly. " I call myself Dalton, 
but do not think I am ashamed of the name of 
Hartrow. It is a poor name, I know — an out- 
cast name, covered with disgrace and sorrow- 
but I should be proud to bear it if any one I 
loved gave it to me. And I think there is as 
much good in a Hartrow as a Hatherleigh. 
Circumstances bring sin, and they bring respect 
also ; but though honour may belong to the rich, 
the Spirit of God is poured out upon the poor." 

She would have turned away, but Mrs. 
Hatherleigh rose up, and taking her by the 
hand, she led her forward till they both stood 
before her son. 

'' Ralph,'' she said, as her lip shook, " this 
girl has taught me to be merciful to the 
Hartrows, and to think gently and kindly of 
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them. Let there be peace between us all. 
Come here with your wife and son, and let me 
try to heal this breach. If I, after long reluc- 
tance, am willing my grandchild should marry a 
Hartrow, cannot you consent to it T' 

A thousand innocent shames rose into EtheFs 
face as she spoke, and she broke from her al- 
most passionately. 

^^ 1 cannot bear this V she cried. '' Oh, 
think of the time when you were a girl your- 
self, and spare me this bitterness \" 

Captain Hatherleigh was abashed and silent. 
He had scarcely looked at Ethel till to-day ; his 
scorn, his anger, had been too great, and her 
timidity had held her silent. Now, when 
generous love made her brave, and he heard her 
words, and gazed at the wonderful innocent 
beauty of her face, he dared not belie the 
feelings of his heart, which told him he had mis- 
judged her. 

" Ralph, will you accept my invitation T^ said 
Mrs. Hatherleigh, earnestly. 

''I think not,^^ he answered, hesitating, 
and looking at Ethel. ''I think I ought to 
spare this young lady the pain of my own and 
my son's presence. You have forced her, 
mother, to hear my opinion of her, just or un- 
just, and she has also heard my expressed deter- 
mination that she shall not gain Hatherleigh 
through Ralph, nor Ralph through her. After 
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this we are better apart. It would not be fair, 
either tp her or my son, to throw them together, 
especially as I know RalpVs opinion of her was 
once kinder than it is now/^ 

He stopped in pity, for Ethel's face was snow- 
white, yet she had still courage for one more 
pleading word. 

" You will let me go away with my father — 
with Mr. Dalton,'' she said to Mrs. Hatherleigh. 
" He will come here with Ralph when I am 
gone." 

She clung to her with both arms, and en- 
treated so passionately for leave to quit all that 
the world holds dear, that, in her haste and her 
sorrow, Mrs. Hatherleigh yielded. 

'^ You will have no objection, I suppose, to 
come when Ethel has left me T' she said to her 
son. 

" I have no wish to drive away your guest, 
mother,^' he answered ; " but since her own 
sense and delicacy show her that she cannot 
meet my son and me, I thank her for the pro- 
position to leave us free to visit you by her own 
departure." 

This was said stiffly, while Mrs. Hatherleigh 
glanced at Ethel with a mournful look. 

" I do' not think Lina will come," he con- 
tinued; '^she will prefer to remain with her 
father." 

Mrs. Hatherleigh would not trust herself with 
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a reply, and her son then took leave of her with- 
out much cordiality, though apparently without 
rancour. He only bowed to Ethel, but his eye 
lingered a moment on her face in a sort of 
questioning wonder, as if he were asking him- 
self whether deceit ever wore the guise of a lily. 

" See what misery this wicked woman has 
caused!'^ said Mrs. Hatherleigh, the instant he 
was gone. '' Why are you obstinately bent on 
sparing her, Ethel ? Every moment that passes, 
leaving this falsehood still standing round your 
life, adds to its intensity, and the difficulty of 
clearing it away.^^ 

" What does it matter for me V answered 
Ethel. ''I am happy as I am. It is of them I 
think. To rob Ralph of his name and his place, 
to give both to me, would make them a curse to 
me. I should die of that sorrow. And re- 
member what your son said of the Hartrows. 
In the face of the horror he expressed of them, 
would you teU him the bitter truth? Mr. 
Spence, hearing it, has gone mad.^^ 

"Is that indeed the fact?^' cried Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. 

*' Yes, my unhappy mother has written, telling 
me so,^' replied Ethel. "Do you want revenge? 
Would you lay on her any suflFering' more dire 
than the agony now filling her heart, her con- 
science, her sold, without rest, day and night V 

" No, no, I want no revenge,'^ said Mrs. 
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Hatherleigh. " The hand of the Avenger is on 
her ; mine shall not touch her. Mad ! is Mr. 
Spenee really mad ? Then how would my son 
bear the truth, and live? We will wait, Ethel — 
we will see what patience and pardon will do for 
us all/' 

Thus love conquered, as it ever does. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HEN Mr. Dalton arrived at Hatherleigh 
he found an invitation awaiting him 
from Lady Coryton to spend a fortnight 
at the Castle. He accepted it without consulting 
Ethel. Perhaps he feared to betray to her that 
shade of human weakness which, in spite of his 
pride, made him glad to remain in the vicinity 
of Augusta Hatherleigh. 

No mention was made to him of the strange 
codicil which Mr. Hatherleigh had affixed to his 
will. For the present this was known only to 
the parties concerned, and he was merely made 
aware of the fact, that all was left to Mrs. Ha- 
therleigh for her life, and that at her death the 
estate devolved on her eldest son. 

" I am glad that Captain Hatherleigh and his 
son are coming here as guests,^^ he said to Ethel. 
'^ I trust there will be a full reconciliation now 
between them all. I hope so, for Mrs. Ralph's 
sake ; she looks as if she had not long to live.'' 

" Have you seen her ?" asked Ethel. 
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" Yes ; she was at the station when I arrived, 
and she spoke to me of her father^s illness, and 
she desired me to thank you for some kindness 
you had shown her — to thank you with ^ all her 
heart ' she said. What is it you have done for 
her V 

" Nothing/^ answered Ethel. " I mean very 
little — only what I felt I ought to do.^^ 

"I think I can guess what it is/^ returned 
Philip Dalton, as he looked at EthePs tears in a 
sad grave way. " You have, I suppose, renounced 
the folly of loving her son V 

Ethel could not answer him, but her pale face" 
seemed to him reply enough. 

"You have done rightly,^^ he continued; "I 
knew I might safely trust to your sense of duty. 
You may have suffered some sorrow in it, but 
you have spared yourself the deeper pain of 
causing him the loss of family, and fortune, and 
friends.'^ 

" He shall never lose either through me," said 
Ethel, firmly. 

I am glad to hear you say it,^' he returned. 
I aim glad you had strength and courage to 
send for me to take you away, when you knew 
he was coming here. You would have ruined 
him had you selfishly given way to a girPs fancy. 
I hope the affair is entirely over ; half measures, 
you know, Ethel, are a foUy.^^ 

" He does not even speak to me,^^ she answered. 
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restraining her tears. " When lie came here to 
his grandfather's fdneral, he avoided every oppor- 
tunity of addressing me/^ 

^^ He doubtless feels it would be wrong/' said 
Philip Dalton, " to encourage a hopeless attach- 
ment, either in you or himself. He seems to 
have his full share of the family pride, and having 
come to his senses he lets you see that he wont 
outrage worldly propriety by marrying beneath 
him. Well, Ethel, we have our pride too — ^tho 
pride of duty, and I think ours is a wiser pride 
than theirs.'' 

He strove to speak cheerfully, but at heart he 
was deeply moved by the sorrow on Ethel's face, 
and the change over all her aspect. 

^^ She has suffered more than I fancied," he 
said to himself; ^^and these Hatherleighs, in 
their *pride, think nothing of breaking her heart. 
Why are you in such deep mourning, Ethel ?" 
he said, aloud. 

'^Mrs. Hatherleigh wished me to wear it," 
she answered. 

Philip Dalton looked vexed. 

" You are no dependant of this family," he 
observed. ''I see no reason why you should 
comply with such a wish. And your mourning 
is as deep as Augusta Hatherleigh's." 

" Yes," said Ethel, abstractedly. " Mrs. 
Hatherleigh ordered it for us all alike." 

"Yours is like her grand-daughter's!" ex- 
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claimed Philip; ^^that is very strange. And 
you are but her guest ; she could scarcely expect 
you to wear more than slight mourning. I hate 
black. You shall leave it oflf when we get to 
London. You must wear it, I suppose, while 
we are at Coryton Castle.^' 

'^ Are we going there r^' asked Ethel, and her 
face was suffused with a painful flush. 

"Yes, Lady Coryton has invited us for a 
fortnight,^^ he replied. " You have no objection, 
I suppose, to meet her son V^ 

"No, he is one of my kindest friends,^' 
answered Ethel ; " he and Augusta.^' 

"Ah, is she your friend?*' said the cynic. 
" Beware ! she is one of your enthusiastic 
women ; she fancies she can do great and noble 
things.'* 

" Perhaps she can,'* said Ethel, quietly. 

"I doubt it,** he answered. "Enthusiasm 
burns out quickly, like a fierce fire ; it is only 
duty which has a steady, lasting light. These 
romantic women never seem to understand, that 
the highest and noblest deed has to be carried 
through by a daily dull round of duty — ^by a 
descent into the trivial, in fact, which they 
despise. They are incapable of a sustained 
effort, though they are always longing to plunge 
into heroism. Such women sometimes marry 
out of their station for love, and then pine to 
death, or rush into sin, because their dull, quiet 
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home is not a palace, and the hard-working, 
plodding husband is not a fairy prince. If I 
trusted to one of these heroic loves, I should 
expect to see it die away in disgust and repent- 
ance, and my own grief would be greater than 
the grief I caused. No, no, I would never put 
enthusiastic love, or romantic friendship to the 
test. Choose your friends from among your own 
rank, Ethel; don^t trust to a Hatherleigh, donH 
lean on a reed that will pierce you through. If 
Augusta Hatherleigh knew your real parentage, 
you would find her friendship would change to 
anger. Why, a Dalton is far beneath her; 
what then is a Hartrow V 

This speech came partly from the bitterness 
he felt at EthePs changed aspect, her pale face, 
her quiet, sorrowful manner; he thought it hard 
the pride of this young Hatherleigh should 
cause her grief, and all his family should look 
on with indifference, secretly approving of the 
cold worldliness which made her suffer. It was 
all this which made him touch Augusta's love 
with sarcasm; it was for this his cynicism 
stretched from Ralph to her to-day. 

'^You are mistaken,'' said Ethel, warmly. 
'^ I have put Augusta's friendship to the test, 
and I have not found it wanting." 

''Do not defend me, Ethel," said Augusta's 
voice, in a quiet, though agitated tone. " Mr. 
Dalton, I never meant to be a listener; I have 
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only just entered the conservatory, and I could 
not help hearing your last words/' 

She was excessively pale, and her lips were 
trembling, yet she looked brave and more beau- 
tiful than he had ever seen her. He did not 
even try to speak, or deprecate her anger. 

" I have known, too long,'' continued Augusta, 
" that your pride as much exceeds our pride as 
the sea exceeds a river, but I had yet to learn 
that you could accuse me of the meanness of 
which you yourself are guilty. Mr. Dalton, all 
your life long you have been ashamed of your 
sister's child, and you have hidden her name, 
not so much to spare her pain, as to save your 
own pride the shock of hearing* the name of 
Hartrow. Let me tell you, that I never es- 
teemed Ethel more than I did at the moment 
when I heard and saw her acknowledge her 
unhappy father; and I never loved jou less, 
Philip Dalton, than I did then, because I under- 
stood at last it was for a poor and paltry pride 
you had embittered my life. You could not 
endure to confess to me that Lewis Hartrow was 
your brother-in-law, and you judged me so 
meanly, that you thought I might one day 
reproach you with his crime, or repent my own 
love." 

" You mistake me," said Philip, eagerly; "my 

motives were not so poor. I was unwilling to 

9 give you a criminal for a relative. I was re- 
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solved never to let you feel the pain and shame 
to which I was myself exposed. I am grieved 
Ethel has troubled you with this sad secret/^ 

*^ Ethel could not avoid confessing the truth 
to me/^ said Augusta^ looking around for her 
friend; but Ethel was gone, and she stopped 
with a deep blush crimsoning her neck and face. 
Philip Dalton, too, felt strangely abashed. This 
was the first time during all the long years of 
her patient love, that Augusta had ever uttered 
a reproach, or acknowledged that his hard cold- 
ness had embittered her life. Her words had 
struck at his heart, and he never felt how deeply 
he rested on her love and relied on it, as he did 
at this momem when he heard her say it was 
shaken, and he might lose it. 

^' Will you forgive me T^ he said, holding out 
his hand. '^ I shall not readily forgive myseK for 
having grieved you. I wish you had not heard 
my hard words/^ 

"It is not only now that you have spoken 
hardly of me,^' said Augusta, setting aside his 
hand without touching it. " You have known 
me from a child, you have had my love from 
the child^s heart up to the woman^s, and for 
what ? Only to treat it as if it were too con- 
temptible and worthless a gitt to accept. Had 
I been a poor milk-maid you would have taken 
me : that would have gratified your pride, — you 
would have conferred a benefit and an honour ; 
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you were too arrogant to accept these from a 
woman/^ 

She turned towards the conservatory, but 
Philip barred the way. 

" Why will you mistake me ?" he cried. ^' Is 
it only the difference of rank 'and birth that has 
separated us ? Look at yourself and at me. I 
am verging on age, — ^you are young and beau- 
tiful. It was not a fair match for you. I 
dared not take advantage of your feelings, to 
give you such a poor exchange for your youth and 
beauty as I have to offer you, — you who might 
command wealth and a high position, and have 
love with them too.^^ 

'^ No, I could not have love,^^ returned 
Augusta, with a flush growing deeper on her 
beautiful face ; " and you have no right to speak 
of an exchange for my youth and beauty, for I 
have never yet tried to barter them. I have 
asked only to give love for love. There was a 
time when I would have died rather than have 
said this to you; but the hearths own fever 
wears itself out. I think I do not love you as I 
once did, Philip Dalton, or I could not have 
spoken.^^ 

'^ Love for love,^^ said Philip. " Will you 
have it now, Augusta ? Honour has held me 
back all these years from speaking, not in- 
difference.^^ 

" You speak too late,^^ she answered, sadly. 
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*^ I will not have your love now — I believe it is 
only pity/^ 

" Augusta/^ he eried^ as she went to the door, 
*^ you are wrong. Listen to me, I entreat you. 
Let me explain myself further. Your family 
had great expectations of your forming a 
wealthy, a happy alliance, suitable to you in 
every way ; had I a right — I, a poor, worn man, 
not young — to disappoint them ? Could I dare 
to take a&vantage of what I thought was a mere 
girlish fancy, to secure my own happiness ? I 
believed a marriage with me would appear to 
you in a few years as a misfortune, and you 
would passionately reproach me for my selfish- 



ness.^^ 



Augusta had stopped, and stood listening to 
him with downcast lids and burning cheeks, but 
she raised her eyes now and looked at him for a 
moment steadily. 

'^ When I was a girl,^^ she said, " you would 
have done wrong, I confess, had you taken ad- 
vantage of my untried love, and made me your 
wife before I had proved, to my own heart and 
to you, that that love was dearer to me than the 
splendour and wealth the world would have 
given me. But when I was a woman, and you 
saw me deliberately reject riches, and honour, 
and even honest affection, for your sake, then, I 
think, had you loved me in return, you would 
not have sacrificed my happiness to the pride 
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and cynicism you cherish so dearly. For the 
sake of these, you have left me nearly all my life 
to the sorrow wrought by a barren love in a 
sore heart. Now I leave you. I have my 
pride, too — you have not broken it yet.^' 

''Your reproach is just/^ returned Philip, 
sorrowfully, ^' except when you accuse me of 
want of affection. My heart has not lacked 
love, but faith. I could not believe that, at 
my age, the perfect love of a noble woman could 
crown my life.^' 

These words, spoken, as they were, humbly, 
troubled Augusta greatly. 

" I have never thought of your years,^^ she 
said, in an agitated voice. '' You were young 
when I first knew you, and you have always 
seemed the same to me from that day to this — 
vou have not altered.^^ 

He had her hand now, and drew her towards 
him. gently. 

*' Will you do more for my sake, Augusta, 
than you have ever done yet?^^ he asked. 
" Will you disappoint the ambition of all your 
friends to be my wife Y^ 

" No,^^ she answered, with tears. " I feel I 
have forced this proposal from you by my own 
words. You speak from pity, not love/^ 

"You are mistaken,^^ said Philip, quietly; 
*' but I cannot complain of your unbelief, when 
I have been so slow myself to believe.^^ 
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'^It is not my unbelief only/^ returned 
Augusta, releasing her hand from his clasp; ^^it 
is that you speak altogether too late. My 
habits of thought are fixed. I have grown ac- 
customed to a silent, hopeless affection. I can 
bear it, but I doubt if I could bear dependence.^' 

" Dependence V he repeated, in wonder. 

'^ Yes,'' she said, sadly. " I told you I had 
my pride too. I should have married you when 
I was younger, and let you work for me, think* 
ing nothing of it. I might even have asked for 
luxuries that you could not afford to give me. 
But I can do none of those things now. I 
could only share a man's home as his equal, 
bringing my portion to the common fund either 
in money or in work. I could not come to a 
husband, like a pauper, to be maintained by his 
labour, to be meanly dependent on him for the 
bread I ate, and the clothes I wore. No, I 
could not endure that bitterness. It is this 
terrible position of pauperism that makes women 
what they are — ^mean, cringing, deceitful, 
covetous, seeking only for wealth in marriage ; 
for since poverty and helplessness force them to 
lay hold on a man's purse, it is better to seize a 
full one than a lean one. Philip, I will never 
join this herd of women who marry to be main- 
tained. I cannot accept alms, even from the 
man I love. I doubt if any woman's honour 
and truth can bear the debasing influences of 
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marriage on such terms. Mine could not. I 
must be honourable and independent; unless 
uprightness is but a dream for woman, and the 
reality can only be looked for in man. Now, I 
have told you what my pride is, and I think it 
will be harder to break down than yours.^^ 

She had spoken quietly and steadily, not 
nervously, not excitedly, and Philip had listened 
without a word of interruption. All his 
cynicism, all his pride, seemed flung back upon 
him in this avowal of a pride greater than his 
own. 

^^ So you refuse to share my poor fortunes/* 
he said ; '^ you refuse to give me the pleasure of 
working for you V^ 

^^ Yes,^^ returned Augusta, mournfully ; '^ be- 
cause you are too cynical, too bitter, too sarcastic 
in your opinions and feelings respecting women, 
to bear constantly, without arrogance, the 
spectacle of a woman dependent on you for 
every necessary of life. The sight of her slavery, 
the knowledge of your power, would feed your 
pride, and you would grow selfish and perhaps 
cruel. In fact, I dare not — I could not live de- 
pendent on you. I might endure this humiliat- 
ing position from a generous man, for he would 
treat me with delicacy, and feel more ashamed 
of his power than I should of my dependence ; 
but were I so mean as to accept all things from 
your hands, Philip, you would soon think you 
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had a right to despise me. It is an unfair position 
for a hushand and wife, unless the woman has 
the heart of a child, and the man has the pity 
of an angel /^ 

" I think your theory wrong, and your pride 
wrong also,*^ said Philip ; " it is no humiliation 
to a woman to accept the wealth or comfort her 
husband gives her/^ 

^^ I have thought otherwise,^' answered 
Augusta; ^^ therefore I am single still. Years 
ago, my love for you would have blinded me to 
the pain of being helplessly dependent on your 
bounty; but now that I have studied your 
character, now that I know the depth of your 
cynicism, I am resolved that I will never come 
to you, but in a spirit of honour and inde- 
pendence as brave and firm as your own. Being 
poor, I will not be your wife.'' 

Philip felt bitterly the want of confidence, the dis- 
trust her words betrayed, but he felt also that his 
own cynicism had brought on him this punishment. 

'' If you cannot trust to my love — ^if you can- 
not believe that I would give you willingly all I 
possess " he began. 

^^ No, I cannot believe it,'' she interposed. 
'^ These are words we women are used to hear, and 
they mean nothing. I should justify your con- 
tempt of my sex if I permitted you to labour 
hard to give me luxuries, while I could neither 
aid you by hand nor fortune." 

10—; 
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'^ You would give me a home — ^you would give 
me happiness/' he cried; ^^ better things a 
thousand times than money ; and I do not want 
a hard-fisted, hard-headed partner. I want a 
wife/' 

But his words beat against Augusta's pride in 
vain. For years, by his sarcasm and scorn of 
her sex, he had armed her against himself, and 
she had long ago resolved to stand on equal 
ground with him, and never descend to a lower 
level to be a mark for his bitter tongue. 

" Let us part friends," she said at last. 
^^ There is nothing changed between us. I only 
go back to the old hopelessness which has grown 
to be a part of my nature now. If I am ever 
rich, or if I ever learn to use these helpless 
hands of mine, I will speak differently. And I 
am sorry now, since it grieves you, that I am 
too hard and proud to live on your charity, but 
I cannot help it. You have taught me, that 
without honour and independence a woman can- 
not hope for esteem. Well, I will keep yours, 
even if I lose your love." 

With these words she was gone, and Philip 
Dalton was left alone, to ask himself, in amaze- 
ment and sorrow, whether he had done well for 
twelve years to embitter love, and raise up a 
spirit of pride, fiercer than his own, in the heart 
of a woman who would once have placed her hand 
in his without a question, and without a fear. 
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CHAPTER XI. 




NY news T^ asked Byles. 

The individual to whom this question 
was addressed was a particularly neat, 
quiet-looking man — a ' stranger in Coryton, 
lodging at the clean, tidy apartments let by the 
mistress of the post-office. 

"There is no news at present/^ he said; "but 
I expect some in a day or two/* 

Ephraim rubbed his hands gleefully at this, 

" Will it be startling news f" he said, with a 
chuckle. 

" Well, I think it may surprise one or two 
people,** observed the quiet man. 

" He ! he \" returned Byles, with his narrow 
eyes gleaming with delight. "Some folks think 
to have things all their own way ; but they find 
themselves disappointed now and then.** 

"They find themselves disappointed very 
often, Mr. Byles,** remarked the quiet man. 
" How is Mr. Spence ?** 

^' Well, our old man is no better,** replied 
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Ephraim, with complacent satisfaction, " He 
might as well be a mummy for any good he is 
now, you know/^ 

" He is very old/^ said the other ; " but then 
your father is very old, also, Mr. Byles, and yet 
he is still very active and intelligent — remarkably 
intelligent, in fact/' 

^' Oh, the patriarch is spry enough ; but as to 
his intelligence, I don't see much of that, though 
he is pretty hard-headed, I believe/' 

*' He is exceedingly hard-headed," resumed the 
stranger. " In the course of my travels, Mr. 
Byles, I think I have rarely met with a specimen 
altogether so interesting as your father." 

" I am glad you see so much in him," said 
Byles, with a little sneer. ''He don't amuse 
me so much as all that." 

'' Well, he does me," observed the other. 
'' Would it inconvenience you, Mr. Byles, if I 
came down to Sunniehayes and had a quiet pipe 
with him this evening?" 

'' Well, I think you'd better not,'' said Byles. 
" I'd rather folks didn't know you and I were 
acquainted. If you want to make game of the 
patriarch, have him up to your own place. 
He'll come gladly ; he don't object to grog nor 
yet tobacco ; he ain't a teetotaller, like his son ; 
pure water is my element." 

" A very safe drink, sir, when we don't get 
too much of it," observed the quiet man. '' I 
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shall give myself the pleasure of asking your 
father to spend the evening with me. Good- 
bye. I hope in a day or two things will be 
quite satisfactory.'' 

'' That means Lewis Hartrow will be caught^'' 
said Byles to himself^ as the quiet man walked 
away with a sedate step. " What a solemn old 
fox he is, that detective ! So they think I am 
too insignificant to do them any harm, and they 
intend to hush up all this matter, do they ? 
Well, I intend they shan't. We shall see, when 
Lewis Hartrow is taken, whether Miss Ethel 
Hatherleigh will dare then to marry his son.*' 

i^ ^ :)( -X- i^ 

Captain Hatherleigh and Ralph were at the 
Hall. Milly and Augusta were there also ; but 
Mr. Ernest Hatherleigh, his wife, and his two 
other daughters, were at the Rectory, where 
they were entertaining Lord Southdown and two or 
three other intimate friends. Both Ernest Hather- 
leigh and Lady Augusta felt themselves ag- 
grieved by the mercy shown to Lina Spence, and 
although they so far succumbed to Mrs. Hather- 
leigh's wishes as to continue silent respecting 
her crime, they refused to meet her reputed son 
at Hatherleigh, and they avoided also all speech 
with the captain, feeling, they said, as if their 
secrecy almost made them parties to the fraud 
practised on him by his wife. As to a marriage 
between Ethel and Ralph, Lady Augusta looked 
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on the idea with scom^ and EtheFs own renun- 
ciation of her rights she considered only as a 
piece of childish romance. 

'^ Acknowledge her to the world,'' she said to 
Mrs. Hatherleigh ; " and \n a year she will be 
ashamed she ever thought of BAlph Hartrow; 
she will look back on her absurd generosity with 
contempt, and shell marry Arthur, and be the 
most fashionable and popular lady in the county/' 

'^ But suppose neither she nor Lord Brimble- 
combe wants to marry/' said Mrs. Hatherleigh ; 
'^ how will you settle your programme then ?" 

'' Oh, thaf s nonsense I" returned Lady Au- 
gusta, sharply. ^'Arthur was in love with her 
at Rome, even before I told him who she really 



was." 



''Rome is not Coryton," answered the old 
lady, smiling. ''Let us wait a little, Augusta, 
before we worry these young people any further 
with our plans." 

On this agreement Lady Augusta went back 
to her rectory, and her maternal anxieties and 
schemes. And thus Captain Hatherleigh and 
Ralph met a very diminished family party at the 
HaU. 

" So Ethel is at CorytoD," said Ralph to him- 
self, when Milly gave him that information. 
" She is beneath the same roof with Lord 
Brimblecombe. She went there of her own 
choice, doubtless ?" 
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The sting of jealousy was in Milly's heart 
also; this gave these two a sympathy with each 
other^ they shared each other^s ennui, and flirted 
together with considerable success. 

^^ Of what are you thinking V said Milly. 

" Nothing/' he replied ; ^^ I was only wonder- 
ing whether there was a very lively party at 
Coryton/' 

" No/' said Milly, '' there is only Aunt and 
Uncle Coryton, Mrs. Gushing, Mr. and Miss 
Dalton, Arthur and DuflFer. By the by, DuflFer 
will have no one to flirt with, for Arthur will 
monopolize Ethel ; so I expect to see him make 
an expedition over here to worry Augusta and 
myself 

" I shall not permit that/' said Ralph, '^ at 
least as far as you are concerned, for I intend to 
flirt with you myself." 

'' Of course you do," said Milly, quite coolly ; 
" I perceived your weakness even on the first 
day we met, when we went ghost-hunting to- 
gether. By the by, what was the end of that 
mystery? Augusta knows, I am certain, but 
she won't tell me. Did you watch that night ? 
and whom did you see, and what did you find ?'' 

^* Has not your sister or your cousin told 
you ?" asked Ralph. 

"No, Augusta will say nothing, and I have 
not condescended to question Arthur/' responded 
Milly. " The fact is, there is a sort of quarrel 
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going on between me and Arthur, and lately we 
have scarcely spoken to each other/' 

" I am very glad to hear that/' said Ralph ; 
''our friendship is likely to last the longer for 
it. There is a sort of quan*el between him and 
me, too/' 

" Indeed \" observed Milly, with a curious 
look in her great eyes, "what is your quarrel 
about ?" 

What is yours about ?" said Ralph. 
Mine ! Oh, about nothing," said Milly. 
'' I never quarrel about anything in particular. 
I like to have things vague ; that's more teazing, 
vou know/' 

" Well, I am a little uncertain too about my 
cause of quarrel with Lord Brimblecombe," said 
Ralph ; '' but I rather think it is because he is 
your cousin, and he calls you Milly/' 

" That is pretty well," returned Milly, '' but it 
would be better if there were a shade of truth 
in it. I wonder what we are telling each other 
stories for." 

She blushed to the ears as she spoke, and a 
vision of Lord Brimblecombe's letter flashed 
before the eyes of each. 

" Won't you give me a true history of the 
ghost?" she asked, turning the conversation 
abruptly. 

''The ghost vanished into darkness, as all 
ghosts do," said Ralph ; " I know no more of him 
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than that. If yon are curious, you must question 
your cousin/' 

'' ril ask DuflFer/' returned MiUy ; '' but I'U 
die of curiosity before I'll make a single inquiry 
of Arthur. I wonder DuflFer does not come to 
see us ; I want to know how they are getting on 
at Coryton.'^ 

" Suppose you take a walk to the heath/' said 
Ralph. " You will have the satisfaction then of 
seeing the Coryton chimneys and the Coryton 
crows.'' 

'^ I believe you want to go yourself/' observed 
Milly j '^ the heath was a favourite walk of yours 
once." 

Ralph had no answer ready for this, and 

seeing Milly turn towards the stile and the 

wood, he followed her, caring little whither he 

went. 

* * * -x- * 

"Miss Dalton," said Byles, "may I speak 
with you a minute ?" 

Ethel was just entering the park gate, but 
she turned when Byles addressed her, saying 
quietly, " If you have any letter or message for 
me from Mrs Ralph Hatherleigh, Mr. Byles, I 
will speak to you ; if not, I must beg to decline 
conversation thrust on me against my will." 

"As you please/' said Ephraim, snappishly. 
" It is only on your own business I want to 
speak. Mrs. Ralph is in great distress. The 
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doctor says Mr. Spence can^t live more than a 
week or two/' 

Hearing this^ Ethel turned back^ and walked 
towards the heathy Byles following her. 

"You can speak now/' said Ethel. *' There is 
no danger here of being heard. What is my 
mother's message?" 

" I didn't say I had a message," replied Byles, 
in his humblest voice. "I want to give you a 
word of warning, that's all." 

" Then speak it at once, if you please, Mr. 
Byles," said Ethel, calmly. 

Disconcerted by her very presence, ajid feeling 
her contempt to the very centre of his mean 
soul, the miserable Byles wriggled and shook, 
and looked more wretched and abject than even 
his worst enemy could desire. 

" I am sure I've always been your friend," he 
said, feebly. "I went constantly to Lewis 
Hartrow's help, though I trembled for my life 
every time I saw him. His threats and his ways 
were awful, sometimes, — awfiil, I assure you." 

" You mean," said Ethel, " that he would not 
endure your cowardly threats, or your insulting 
propositions respecting myself. If this is all you 
have to say, I wish you good-day, Mr. Byles. 

" There now, see how soon you take oflFence ! 
he cried, piteously. " I want to say that the 
young man, Ralph Hatherleigh, as they call 
him " 
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" You will have the goodness to call him Mr. 
Hatherleigh to me" said Ethel. 

Byles writhed at this, and his narrow eyes 
shot forth an ugly fire, yet he dared not utter a 
word of expostulation. 

''Well, Mr. Hatherleigh, if you will. You 
see, I want to warn you that he^l be a perfect 
beggar by and by, and youM better not ruin 
yourself by trying to befriend him any longer.^^ 

Here the indignant colour on EthePs face, and 
the flash in her eyes, alarmed Byles into con- 
tinuing his speech in a hurry. 

'' Yes, the fact is, I happen to know that Mr. 
Spence has left all he possesses to his daughter and 
her issue. The will was made more than twenty 
years ago, you see, and he can't alter it now, 
luckily for you. Miss Dalton.^' 

*' What do you mean T' asked Ethel, quickly. 

'' I mean that you are his daughter's child,'' 
returned Byles, with his usual giggle when de- 
lighted, '' not this young Hartrow ; and so, when 
your mother dies, he'll have nothing in the 
world, for all Mr. Spence's savings will come to 
you." 

''Can this be true?" said Ethel, as her face 
grew very pale. 

"Oh, it's true enough," answered Ephraim; 
" true and satisfactory, I hope. And as I know 
all the ins and outs of the business, I can be of 
great use to you by and by, in getting in the 
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book debts, and all that. Our old man has been 
very careless of late years/^ 

Ethel could not reply. Horror of the reptile 
speaking to her, and an agony of sorrow for 
Ralph's position and her own, held her silent. 

" You see,*' continued Byles, ^* it is a bad job 
for the young man, and it's no good your holding 
on to a beggar. You'll have a large fortune from 
Mr. Spence. I'll tell you all about it, and 
how much it is, whenever you like to hear the 
details." 

" I will hear nothing," said Ethel, in intense 
indignation. '^How can you dare suppose I 
would ever make a claim on Mr. Spence's pro- 
perty ? It belongs to his grandson." 

^^ Now look here," returned Byles ; '' business 
is business. Mr. Spence has got no grandson, 
and you can't think that at his death I am going 
to lay myself open to an action for defrauding 
his lawful heirs, by giving up the books, or any- 
thing thaf s under my care, to the young man 
Hartrow. No, I am not such a fool. I'll do 
my duty by you ; I ain't going to help him to 
rob you. And I hope one day you'll understand 
who is your true friend, and then perhaps you 
won't despise me quite as much as you do now. 
Meanwhile I give you good advice. Don't take 
any notice of that codicil to the will ; it can be 
set aside ; and you are safe to have Hatherleigh 
and all the Spence property, too. There is na 
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need for you to marry the son of a vagabond like 
Hartrow/' 

In walking on, for Ethel had been too much 
agitated to remain still as Byles poured forth his 
venom, she had unconsciously gone towards the 
pines, and now she leant against one of the 
trees, nearly fainting. 

'^ No doubt it's rather overcoming to hear how 
rich you'll be/' continued Byles, with satisfaction, 
"but you'll get over that. Perhaps you are 
surprised how I knew about the codicil, as it has 
been kept so close, but Mr. Spence told me. 
He's pretty sensible sometimes." 

Swimming before Ethel's fainting eyes were 
the tall pines, the heath in its Autumn glory, 
and the little cottage where she had first seen 
Ralph; and, coming towards her, was Ralph 
himself, and Milly with him, dainty as a little 
rose. They did not see her in the shadow of 
the firs. They came on laughing and talking 
gaily together, forgetting, as the young do, the 
little, sharp, secret sorrow each was hiding from 
the other. At sight of them, Ethel's heart gave 
a great throb, and the swift blood rushing to her 
face made her beauty wonderful ; it brought back 
her courage, too, and she found voice and 
strength. 

" I hope you will never dare address me again," 
she said, as her eyes flashed on the miserable 
cringing Byles. " I refuse to discuss my family 
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affairs with you. If you ever attempt to accost 
me again^ I shall pass on without reply /^ 

In haste to escape Ralph and Milly, she 
stepped further within the shadow of the pines, 
and Byles followed her^ yellow with anger. 

" Take care !^' he cried, raising his voice. '^ I 
have been vour friend hitherto : don't make me 
your enemy .^' 

He spoke so loudly, that Ralph heard him, 
and turned his head and saw Ethel. 

" There is Miss Dalton V' exclaimed Milly. 

" And her lawyer/' said Ralph, hurrying on- 
wards ; but Milly stopped him and looked back 
again. 

" She seems frightened/' she said suddenly. 

This was true, for Byles had insolently seized 
her hand* and held it fast in spite of her indignant 
anger; and, cruelly agitated as she was by the 
sight of Ralph, and his cold avoidance of her, she 
was unable to retain her self-possession. She 
burst into tears of terror and grief, and flushing 
into a thousand shames, she leant against a pine 
tree, weeping. 

" I am your friend now,'' persisted the odious 
Ephraim, as his yellow fingers closed over her 
small palm with the delight of an ogre ; " but if 
you make me your enemy I'll set the police on 
the trail of Lewis Hartrow." 

These were the words that Ralph and Milly over- 
heard as they hurried towards the belt of pines. 



i 
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^'What does he mean?" she whispered to 
Ralph. 

Ralph set his teeth hard^ and did not answer. 

^' Ethel, what is the matter ?" cried Milly. 

Then Byles turned^ white with fear and sur- 
prise, and blinking his narrow eyes at them, he 
stuttered forth some lie about a snake on the 
heath that had frightened Miss Dalton. 

^^ Don't believe him/' said Ethel, as her voice 
and her lip shook. " He has terrified me himself 
by his insolence.'' 

She looked down on her little reddened hand, 
just released from his hideous grasp, and could 
not restrain her tears. Ralph was very pale, but 
he did not lose his self-possession. 

^' I shall settle this account and all others with 

« 

you one day," he said, quite quietly. " Mean- 
while, Mr. Byles, you had better relieve us of 
your presence." 

There was a dreadful hate in Ephraim's face 
as he sneaked away, without daring to utter a 
word of expostulation. Then Ethel raised her 
eyes and tried to thank Ralph ; but as she met 
his changed, cold look, her terror, her sorrow, 
her love rushed upon her heart with an over- 
whelming force, and catching suddenly at Milly 
for support, she fainted, and fell at Ralph's feet. 
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T was but a minute^s faintness from 
which Ethel suffered ; she was awake 
again before Ralph returned with the 
cup of water which he had fetched from David 
Hartrow's cottage. But her face was still death- 
white when he came near, and stood^ and looked 
at her silently. Milljr was frightened, and 
pitiful. 

" You have had a great deal to weary and excite 
you of late/^ she said, in a kind voice. ^^ I do 
not wonder you are ill. And I really believe 
you have grieved more for poor grandpapa than 
any of us. I fear we Hatherleighs are hard- 
hearted. Now, Ralph, you must take her home 
to Coryton. She is not well enough to go by 
herself.^' 

What could Ralph do but say he should be 
happy to take Miss Dalton safely to the Castle ? 
Ethel in vain protested that she was quite re- 
covered, and perfectly able to walk by herself; 
Milly would have her own way. 
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'^ You had better restore that cup to the 
cottage dresser/^ she said to Ralph, '^ or you'll 
have the ghost at your window to-night asking 
for it/' Then, when he was gone, she looked a 
little wistfully at Ethel and smiled, while a 
bright blush swept over her face, and her eyes 
grew dark with tears. ^^ I have not been very 
kind to you of late,'' she said ; ^^ perhaps you can 
guess why. But I think now, you would not 
look so ill, and so unhappy, if — ^if you cared half 
so much for living in the same house with Arthur 
as I do.'' 

The swift colour had come and gone, and she 
was almost as pale as Ethel, when Ealph came 
striding again across the heath. 

'^ I have been flirting with him," said Milly, 
as her green eyes flashed with a return of mirth. 
'^ I thought it only fair, you know, as you were 
at Coryton." 

" You are much mistaken," returned Ethel, 
hurriedly. ^'I will explain it all to you soon, 
or I will make your cousin explain — that will 
be better." 

'^ He doesn't care in the least to speak to 
me," said Milly, rapidly, as Ralph drew near. 
^^ It is nothing to him what I think or feel. 
Now, Ralph, you had better give Ethel your 
arm, and walk slowly. Good-bye I I'm going to 
run home as fast as my long train wiU let me. 
These swish-tail gowns are the plague of my life." 

11—2 
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With a pretty nod, Milly dashed through 
the pines, and down the hill towards Hather- 
leigh. 

So Ralph and Ethel were here alone — ^here, 
beneath the shadows and the soft rushing music 
of the pines, where he had first dreamed of his 
love — where he had first seen the vision of her 
face> and heard the sweet tones of her voice. 
Now all this seemed to him like some pleasant 
dream, from which he had awaked in bitterness. 
Like the memory of the Garden of Eden to 
Adam, so was the past to him, — it was gone for 
ever. The serpent of greed had tempted his fair 
love, and marred his paradise. Now the briar 
and the thistle were in his path, and the wide 
world was before him, where to choose. 

There is a sorrow which comes upon us with 
a solemnity like death — a sorrow at which we 
neither expostulate nor complain, nor utter a 
reproach against the bringer of it. This was 
the sorrow which Ralph felt as he ofiered his arm 
silently to the pale, trembling girl, who, as if 
she were guilty, dared not lift her eyes to his 
stem &ce. Silently they went across the heath, 
and silently down the steep hill, to the gaties of 
Coryton Park. Yet though there was no speech, 
the hearts of both were stirred to their inmost 
depths. Ralph was thinking of the Ethel of his 
dreams, the angel of his first faith, who had 
seemed to him too beautiful and good for the 
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coarseness of daily life ; and as he felt the light 
touch of her trembliDg hand upon his arm^ he 
needed all his firmness to remind him his idol was 
of clay — she was covetous and worldly, she had 
stolen into the heart of a weak^ proud woman, 
treacherously to despoU him. And if she had 
not quite succeeded, he owed it to no remorse of 
hers^ but to the last kindness of a dying man. 
As for Ethel, she was striving with every heart- 
beat to find courage to speak^ but none came to 
her ; and as she counted the shortening distance, 
she grew paler and paler with the agony of 
the struggle in her soul. It was Ralph who 
first dropped a few faltering words from his 
lips. 

" I believe^ although we have met, I have not 
had an opportunity of speaking to you since the 
night I saw you on the heath/^ he said, stiflSy ; 
''and I have wished to ask if the person in 
whom you were interested is safe.^^ 

Ethel had said truly that she was the Hart- 
row, and upon her rested all the shame and 
pain connected with the Hartrow name. As she 
noted now the inflection of Ralph's voice, the 
pity in it which was half scorn, and the loathing 
which he could not hide, she grew crimson with 
painfol shame. 

'' I believe he is safe,'* she answered, falter- 
ingly. 

Silence again, and as they walked, the trees 
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of the park seemed to rush by so swiftly, that 
Ethel felt their shadows on her heart, and the 
agony of parting qnivered over her in each 
fluttering leaf. 

'^ I am sorry that detestable Byles should 
venture to molest you/^ said Ralph after a long 
silence. ''It is a pity you should ever have 
trusted him.'' 

'^ I never did/' interposed Ethel, with a quick 
breath. '' He thrust himself on Lewis HartroVs 
confidence, and I was obliged then to bear with 
him." 

" Yes, I perceive your position was a difficult 
one," returned Ralph, slowly. '^ Believe me, I 
am sorry for your misfortunes. Miss Dalton. It 
must be terrible to shudder at the presence of 
a father, who ought to command respect and 
love." 

And this was all his pity ! and the poor out- 
cast was his father, not hers ! Ethel bowed her 
head in sorrow at the thought, and her lip shook 
as she spoke. 

'^ I am not ashamed of Lewis Hartrow," she 
said. '' There is not one thought of shame in 
my heart connected with him or his. I count 
the name of Hartrow as good as Hatherleigh, 
and perhaps I love it and esteem it more." 

Ralph smiled pitiftdly. " How proud she is !" 
he thought. '' Well, I did wrong to mention 
such a father to her." Then there came a 
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long silence again, which EthePs voice broke 
timidly. 

'^ Perhaps you do not know,^' she said, " that 
Lewis Hartrow lays many of his sins upon the 
Hatherleighs. He complains of an unequal 
warfare long waged by your family against his ; 
he complains of a neglected, untaught childhood, 
a youth made bitter by persecution, and long 
years of unmerited suffering for a crime he never 
committed/^ 

" Indeed V^ answered Ralph. ^^ But they all 
say they are innocent. I fear it is a conmion 
trick with men who have outraged the law. At 
the same time, I am sorry to deprive you 
of any comfort you may derive in thinking him 
guiltless.^^ 

'^ Not guiltless,^^ said Ethel, with a patient 
sigh. " I know he was a poacher.^^ 

She broke off suddenly; it seemed to her 
dreadful to acknowledge Lewis Hartrow^s guilt, 
even in as much as this, to the son who was 
unconsciously condemning his father. 

^^ I have heard he was a desperate and incor- 
rigible poacher,^^ continued Ralph, ^^ but I cannot 
say whether the feud which he pretends existed 
between the Hatherleighs and the Hartrows 
drove him to that sort of life. I should imagine, 
had the Hartrows been honest and hard-working, 
they would have met with no enmity on our 
part ; they would have been as respected and as 
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unmolested as any other peasant family on the 
estate/' 

The trembling of the small hand on his arm 
made him look down on EtheFs face, and then 
he saw she could scarce restrain her tears. 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Dalton,^' he said, 
quickly, '^ I fear my words have distressed you. 
The fact is, I find it impossible to connect you 
in my thoughts with the Hartrows, and this 
leads me to speak openly, in forgetfulness that I 
am causing you pain.^^ 

'^ In future try always to connect me with the 
Hartrows,'^ she answered, lifting her soft eyes for 
a moment to his face ; " try to remember that in 
heart and soul I am a Hartrow, and whatever 
pain, whatever shame there may be in the name, 
I have borne it, and am willing still to bear it.^' 

He was touched ; one of the chains of pride 
and distrust holding his heart back from her, 
broke, and his voice faltered when he spoke 
again. 

^^I earnestly hope, for your sake, the poor 
man is safe,^^ he said. '^ I assure you I shall be 
glad to hear it ; for when I was lost upon the 
Tors he really saved my life.'' 

It was the first time he had spoken kindly 
of Lewis Hartrow, and Ethel's face flushed for 
joy. 

" Then I will tell you when I hear he has left 
England/' she said. ' 
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" I hope you have not trusted Ephraim Byles/^ 
continued Balph. " If so, depend on it you will 
be betrayed/^ 

" I have not trusted him/^ she replied. "It 
is Lord Brimblecombe who has most kindly 
helped me/' 

The mention of the man he thought his rival 
brought back to Ralph some of the old constraint, 
and his voice and manner grew cold again. 

" Doubtless,'^ said he, with an abrupt laugh, 
^'Lord Brimblecombe was very glad to be of 
assistance to you/' 

" He has been my friend a long while,'' said 
Ethel, innocently. 

She never saw that Ralph was jealous, she 
fancied her love was too evident for that. In 
her own consciousness of its faithfulness, she 
imagined he knew it too, and she thought 
shrinkingly that every word and look of hers 
was betraying the secret of her heart. And 
here was the great gate leading into the garden- — 
the gate at which they had stopped on the day 
of their first walk. And was this to be their 
last ? — were they never to speak again ? And 
she had not uttered one word of all she wished 
to say. Ralph dropped her hand from his arm, 
and stood a moment irresolute ; then he lifted 
his hat. 

" Can I be of any further service to you. 
Miss Dalton ? You know I have not the privilege 
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of entering these gates, but if you do not feel 
well enough to go on alone ^' 

'^ I am quite well/' gasped Ethel, with cheeks 
of snow. 

He should have said good-bye then, but 
something rose in his throat, stopping speech, 
and, bowing to her silently, he turned away. 
He was going ! — and now, from her very despair, 
she gathered courage. 

" Mr. Hatherleigh,'' she said, " let me speak 
to you. Oh, do let me speak to you V^ 

He came back quickly in one step. 

"What do you wish to say?'' he cried, 
eagerly. 

" I wish to say how grieved I am for your 
position and my own. I wish to assure you that 
it is not my fault. Oh, believe me, it is not 
indeed !" 

" I am glad to hear you say so," he rejoined, 
with much agitation. " I wish I could give fiill 
credence to your words — but I cannot ; no man 
could." 

He took a step or two to leave her, then re- 
turned. 

^' Do you wish to assure me," he continued, 
" that you never made any attempt to win Mrs. 
Hatherleigh's favour, but that she has forced 
this imjust will from her husband merely to 
gratify her hatred against my mother and my- 
self?" 
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^^I dare not say that/^ answered Ethel^ 
^ because it would be untrue ; but I do say that 
I never tried to make Mrs. Hatherleigh like me. 
She disliked me for a long while.^^ 

Ralph smiled incredulously at this. 

" Unfortunately/^ he said, " her present pre- 
judice in your favour tells a diflTerent tale ; and 
it robs me of more than inheritance j it has^ 
taken trust, and love, and happiness from my 
life.'' 

He spoke gravely, with sad eyes fixed upon 
her in a steadfast look. 

^^ Not through me V^ she cried. ^' Oh, do not 
say so ! I am going to leave England soon with 
Mr. Dalton. I will never take your place at 
Hatherleigh — believe me, I will not.'* 

K earnestness and tears, and a voice broken 
with emotion, were tests of truth, then she felt 
and spoke truly now. And yet Ralph, bUnded 
by the Hatherleigh pride in him, and by his heir- 
ship, and the bitterness long fostered in his spirit, 
answered her coldly. 

" I never anticipated your doing so. Miss 
Dalton. I think my grandfather never meant 
you should. It was not his wish to do his heir 
such cruel injustice.'' 

This allusion to Mr. Hatherleigh's will brought 
a vivid flush to the pale, patient face, upon which 
his eyes rested in the anger of jealousy and mis- 
trust. She bore all his words gently. The 
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tlioiight that she was robbing him— robbing him 
even of his mother's inheritance, and thrusting 
him from his proper place to fling him penniless 
on the world, pierced her to the very heart, and 
stayed all remonstrance on her faltering tongue. 
Byles's voice was still ringing in her ears — Byles^s 
hard, cruel voice — gloating over Ralph^s poverty, 
and counting in triumph the spoils the law would 
give her. It was this last blow which had made 
her take a strange resolve ; it was the horror of 
feeling it was always her hand that struck at 
Ralph, which gave her now the unnatural 
courage, bom of a desperate sorrow — a sorrow 
past remedy. 

^^ Mr. Hatherleigh had a hard task to fulfil,^' 
she said, very faintly, " and he thought you loved 
me a little^' — ^here came a burning blush, chased 
by a deathly paleness — " so he hoped to bring us 
happiness in what he did.'' 

Her words were so low and faint that Ralph 
scarcely heard them. What it cost her to speak 
them he never guessed, his own agitation was too 
great. 

'^ I will not pretend to misunderstand you,'' 
he returned. " You are rescinding the decision 
which you told me was unalterable ; but your 
motive, Miss Dalton, is too palpable for me to 
derive pleasure from your words. If you did 
not love me then, why should you care for me 
now ? — and what would you think of me if I 
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offered you my love again under these altered 
Gireumstances ? Would no suspicion arise in 
your mind that I was trying to win back Hather- 
leigh through you T' 

"No, no !^' cried Ethel. "You would be 
winning your own ; it is justly yours. Oh, all 
this wrong is terrible \" 

" Terrible indeed \" he said. " But I will not 
make it worse by any meanness on my part. 
Miss Dalton, if my love for you were ten times 
greater than it is — and I do love you still, in 
spite of all — I would never take a wife to gain 
an inheritance justly my own. I owe it to my 
mother not to pander to Mrs. HatherleigVs 
hatred of her. I owe it to my father not to 
insult him by accepting, through you, that home 
of my ancestors which ought to descend to me 
through him alone. To take it from you would 
be to deny his right to give it to me. Farewell, 
Miss Dalton ; let us at least part friends." 

"We cannot part like this," she cried, hurriedly. 
" Ralph, I entreat you to have mercy on your- 
self. I care not what you think of me. I will 
say it all out now. Make me your wife, and I 
will go away with my father. I will never 
trouble you — I will never ask you to see me 
again." 

In her agitation she had omitted to say, " Do 
this, that you may have Hatherleigh," and he 
could not guess that her still greater fear of 
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robbing him through Mr. Spencers will was forcing 
these desperate words from her lips i so the very 
way in which she expressed her entreaty, seemed 
to him to show, not love, but avarice. She was 
willing never to see him again, so that she had 
Hatherleigh. 

" I am sorry you pain yourself and me un- 
necessarily,'' he said, growing pale as herself. 
•' You ask an impossibility. When I marry, it 
will not be to part with my wife. Let Mrs. Hather- 
leigh find some other way of enriching you, less 
selfish than a heartless proposition like this. She 
might be content with what she has done already, 
without making you her tool to embitter my life. 
Miss Dalton, marry the man you love. Do not 
fling away your own esteem for the sake' of 
riches, to which you have no just right/' 

The colour came and went upon her face, 
words she would have spoken trembled unuttered 
on her lips, all the innocent maiden shame filling 
her heart rose up to withstand her, and yet for 
his sake she broke through all, and held out her 
hand to him again. 

" It is because I have no right to this wealth 
that I entreat you to relieve me from the burden 
of feeling that I have robbed you,'' she said. 
" Listen to me, for your mother's sake, if not for 
your own. Under the English law all my rights 
will be yours if we marry. I am your wife if 
you will take me." 
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There was her hand — the rose-leaf hand which 
had seemed to him once as wondrous and un- 
attainable as a gem beneath the sea^ and now it 
was outstretched for his clasp, and he would not 
touch it. 

'^ Not for money/^ he said, drawing back ; 
"not for Hatherleigh, nor a thousand Hather- 
leighs, would I do myself and you this wrong. 
Miss Dalton, you force me to speak bitter truths. 
I do not esteem you as I did. I count my love 
now a weakness, of which I am ashamed.^^ 

Her little hand dropped down by her side, and 
then she covered her eyes with it, and turned 
away. His pride half relented at the sight, and 
he cried, hurriedly, ^^ This is harder to me than 
you think, but I should despise myself if I took 
Hatherleigh as a gift from you. I cannot accept 
the inheritance of my father from any hand but 
my father^s. And as for my mother, it is for 
her sake that I dare not renounce my just claims, 
lest the world say that Mrs. Hatherleigh did 
right to disinherit her son. Can you understand 
me. Miss Dalton ? Can you enter into my feel- 
ings T^ 

" Yes,^' answered Ethel, very gently, " I under- 
stand too well.^^ 

" I wish I could think of you as I once did,^ 
continued Ralph, as his lips quivered ; '^ but the 
past is gone for ever, and broken trust cannot be 
restored. I feel you are generous in offering me 
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your hand^ to repair the wrong Mrs. Hatherleigh 
intends ; but marriage should be a union^ not a 
reparation/' 

How could she say to him, ^'I love you. 
Take me for love's sake, not for the sake of these 
lands you think I covet''? This was the one 
thing she could not say, in the face of that con- 
fession of his, that he had ceased to think of her 
as he used to do. To her ears these words sounded 
like the knell of love ; she could not divine the 
spring of them was jealousy. She did not lift 
her eyes firom the ground as she spoke to him 
again, and her voice was so low and broken that 
he scarcely heard it. 

'^ I do not blame your pride," she said — " you 
are acting according to your ideas of honour ; 
only, if I were in your place, I should not be too 
proud to take my inheritance from you." 

Even this did not break down the crust of 
caste and custom lying so hard upon his 
heart. 

'^ It is not for a man to take fortune and honour 
from a woman," he replied ; ^^ and it is still less 
fitting that a Hatherleigh should accept his own 
house and lands from a Hartrow." 

At this she raised her eyes to his ; and though, 
with that momentary look, the blood rushed to 
her heart, and left her colourless, yet her voice 
was silvery, clear, and steady again. 

" Do not say so," she pleaded ; " or, having 
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said so, forget it now for ever. Remember only 
that tlie name of Hartrow is dear to me ; and if 
ever any thought of contempt- for it should vex 
yon, recall to mind that I have stood by it 
through all its shame and sorrow, and I love and 
honour it more than the name of Hatherleigh/' 

She put her trembling hand upon the gate, 
but had not strength in her agitation to imclose 
it. Then Ralph opened it for her, and, as she 
passed through, being stung by her last speech, 
and her apparent contempt for that ancient name 
on which he prided himself, he said, in a con- 
strained tone— 

" I admire your courage and the devotion you 
have shown towards an unworthy father ; but I 
doubt. Miss Dalton, whether the love and honour 
you speak of are more than shadows. You do 
not call yourself Hartrow to the world.^' 

Ethel flushed painfully. 

" Would you grieve Captain Hatherleigh by 
calling yourself by another name V she said. 

^^ No, certainly not,'* he cried. 

'*' Neither will I ever so grieve Mr. Dalton,^' 
she said. 

*' The cases are not similar,^' he answered, still 
nettled by what he deemed her pride in that 
wretched parentage of hers. 

His coldness, his hardness, wounded the 
generous heart that loved him so well, but she 
was too pitiful to speak a word in anger. 
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^^ The cases are similar in this — that Mr. 
Dalton loves me, as Captain Hatherleigh loves 
you. I hope we shall never grieve them. Pare- 
well, Mr. Hatherleigh.^^ 

With this the gate swung to, and the great 
iron barrier stood between them. Then Ralph 
was sorry. Surely even if she were a traitress^ 
and a robber, he might have taken her hand at 
parting ; but she was not so bad as that ; she 
could not help Mrs. HatherleigVs dotage and 
her hatred to his mother. She even seemed 
sorry for this mad resolve of hers, to make her 
the heiress of Hatherleigh. 

" Ethel V' he said, softly. But there was no 
answer, and after a moment or two of remorse 
and indecision, he went down the park, and 
meeting Lord Brimblecombe coming up with a 
radiant, happy face, he turned off the path to 
avoid him, and told his aching heart he had done 
well. But he hated the sight of Hatherleigh, 
when its towers rose upon him through the wood, 
and turning back abruptly, he went home, and 
comforted the poor, pining Lina with his pre- 
sence. As for Ethel, she shut herself in her 
room, and wept till her strength was spent. 
Then she wept again, crying incoherently that a 
sea of tears could not quench the fiery agony of her 
shame and sorrow ; and she had flung down her 
self-respect at Ralph's feet in vain ; he would not 
let her save him — she had only incurred his scorn. 






CHAPTER XIII. 




ILLY^ you are utterly incorrigible/' 
said Lady Augusta, solemnly; ^^you 
seem determined to give me as mucli 
trouble as your eldest sister has/' 

^^ What have I done ?'' asked Milly. 

" You are flirting -with that young man — 
young Hatherleigh/' returned her mother. 
• '^I thought you would be delighted at 
that, mamma/' responded Milly, mischievously. 
^' Won't he be very rich ?" 

^^No," said Lady Augusta in a sharp tone; 
^^ hell be very poor." 

'^ Dear me !" exclaimed Milly. " I thought 
I was doing the cleverest thing possible, and you 
would be so pleased with me. I fancied I was 
going to keep all the family estates in the 
family." 

" Milly, you are a simpleton ! You would 
gain nothing but contempt by encouraging that 
young man/' said Lady Augusta, who seemed so 
intensely annoyed, that Milly began* to look 
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•serious. " It is very hard/' continued the elder 
lady, "that I a,m obliged to leave home, and 
come here to Coryton to look after you/' 

"Don't be alarmed/' said Milly. "Ralph 
and I have only been consoling each other under 
our mutual misfortunes. Our talk has not been 
of love, but of money." 

" He has no right to talk to you at all/' re- 
turned her mother, angrily; "and I don't 
perceive that either he or you have any mis- 
fortunes." 

Milly tried to laugh, but her face flushed 
crimson, and her eyes grew hot with tears. 

" His misfortune is, that he can have both 
the wife and the wealth he longs for, and he is 
too proud to take them, and my misfortune is 
that Duffer will make love to me." 

She laughed now, and her eyes sparkled very 
brightly, though tears were in them still. 

"Young Hatherleigh has no right to aspire 
either to the wife or the wealth that your grand- 
father in his dotage wanted to leave him," re- 
sumed Lady Augusta. " And as for Duffer, he 
is a yoimger brother, with little money and less 
talent. I wonder you ever give him a thought." 

This conversation took place on the lawn at 
Coryton, and before Milly could reply to these 
last words. Lord Brimblecombe rose firom a seat 
behind a huge elm, and made them aware of his 
presence. 
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" Don^t abuse DuflFer^ aunt," he said. " He 
is the best of good fellows. We^U manage some- 
how to get him a decent income^ if Milly will 
have him.^^ 

Milly^s face was one indignant blush. 

"Perhaps you'll wait till DuflFer asks me!'' 
she cried out in haste. " I shall know how to 
answer him^ but it is not fair that I should 
answer you. Am I always to be worried about 
this poor, simple, empty nothing — this brain- 
less Duflfer? Are you resolved to make me 
mad ?" 

Her vehemence, her loss of self-control, 
astonished her cousin, and his eyes sought hers 
in questioning wonder. 

" How am I to understand this ?" he said to 
Lady Augusta. " My mother has always told 
me that Milly liked my brother, and now through 
the family interest we have just succeeded in 
getting him a good appointment, and I was in 
hopes Milly would have been pleased." 

Milly's tearful eyes flashed on him a look of 
indignant reproach, and then she turned away, 
with her small figure full of pride and grace, and 
walked quickly down the lawn. 

" You had better speak to Duflfer himself," 
observed Lady Augusta; "really, there is no 
understanding Milly. Perhaps, now Lucy is 
engaged to Lord Southdown, she has grown 
dissatisfied, and wants to marry better." 
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"Oh, you think that is it!^^ returned her 
nephew. " It is a question then of ambition and 
wealth. Ill go and find Dufier, and tell him he 
has a thousand a year, and his lady-love forsakes 
him because she wants six times that.'' 

Lady Augusta looked annoyed. 

'' Don't worry me, Arthur," she said. 
"Daughters are a great anxiety now-a-days. 
I have had nothing but trouble with mine. 
Lucy has done pretty well certainly, but here is 
Emma determined to marry that stupid young 
curate, Mr. English — ^why curates are admitted 
into society I can't tell — and Augusta seems 
resolved to be an old maid. And now here is 
Milly giving me trouble too. Not that I want 
her to marry Duffer, if she has changed her mind 
about him. Next season, her sister, as Lady 
Southdown, will be able to give her many more 
advantages than her father and I could, with our 
moderate means." 

Lord Brimblecombe listened to this quietly, 
and then strolled away across the lawn and into 
the billiard-room, where Duffer was smoking all 
to himself in a disconsolate manner. 

" I congratulate you, old fellow," he said. 
" You've got the appointment." 

" No ?" exclaimed Duffer, casting his cigar to 
the winds. 

" Yes. The telegram came half-an-hour ago, 
aimoundng the news." 
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At this Duffer looked suddenly very grave, 
and picking np his cigar again^ he smoked with 
great vigour in a sort of amazed silence. 

^^ I shan't pull through/' he said at last ; " the 
first piece of work I've got to do, I shall break 
down at. One's education, you know, old fellow, 
does get so neglected at Eton. I give you 
my honour, I can't spell hard words to this 
day." 

''Then somebody will spell them for you," 
remarked his brother. ''And the work isn't 
killing. I believe most of it is riding about and 
receiving your pay. Oh, you'll get through with 
it. Duffer, safely enough." 

Duffer looked relieved, but still smoked on 
silently. 

" You'll be able to get married now," con- 
tinued Lord Brimblecombe, walking to the 
window, and evidently seeing nothing, though 
he gazed out upon the trees assiduously. " I 
suppose you'll be glad of that. Duffer." 

" Oh yes, of course — of course," said Duffer, 
a little ruefully. 

Lord Brimblecombe still looked upon the 
landscape, and his voice was' somewhat con- 
strained when he spoke again. 

" Well, Duffer, I would advise you to lose no 
time in explaining the state of things to all the 
parties concerned. The young ladj is certainly 
getting vexed at your delay.^ 
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" I know she is/^ said DuflFer, " but you see 
I have been afraid to say a word/' 

Lord Brimblecombe did not turn his head at 
this ; but he was silent so long that his brother 
glanced at him in surprise. 

'^But I suppose she understands you?'' he 
said at last. 

'^She ought to/' resumed Daflfer, puffing 
away^ with a smile breaking out on his good- 
natured face. 

^^ Well, her father and mother won't say nay, 
although I believe they are not quite pleased." 

^^ Nonsense, the old folks are as pleased as 
Punch," said DuflFer. " It's my own people I 
am afraid of." 

" You think they won't approve of cousins 
marrying?" observed Arthur, in a voice more 
forced than ever. 

^^ Cousins !" exclaimed Duflfer. '* My dear 
fellow, what are you talking about ?" 

" I believe we are talking about Milly," an- 
swered the other, very stiffly. '* You are going 
to marry her, are you not ?" 

^ Duffer's face would have been worth a good 
deal at that moment, could any caricaturist have 
seen it, and caught its expression, as he stared in 
dismay at his brother. 

" No," he said, ^^ I can't marry her. I hope 
poor little Milly hasn't got that notion in her 
head." 
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"You can't marry her!'* exclaimed Lord 
Brimblecombe. '^ Why, then ?" 

" Because Tm married already/' said Duflfer. 
His cigar fell from his lips, and he dived 
after it, in a blank, helpless way, infinitely 
absurd. 

" You see it happened while I was quartered 
in Ireland," he continued. " I was sent up to 
a dismal place, where there were only ten men, 
a corporal, and a shanty j and her father's was 
the only civilised dwelling in all the district. 
He is a magistrate, and he keeps a few couple 
of hounds, and eleven children. Dora is the 
eldest." 

There was a blank silence for an instant, and 
then Lord Brimblecombe's voice broke on him 
angrily. 

"Duffer, I thought you were a gentleman. 
What right had you, as a married man, to 
pay such marked attention to your cousin 
Milly ?" 

" Well, just because she was my cousin," said 
Duffer, slowly ; " and so there was no harm in it, 
I thought. And Dora particularly impressed on 
me that if I wished to keep our secret, I was to 
flirt tremendously. I hope Milly wont take the 
matter to heart. I should be awfully cut up if 
she did." 

" Duffer, I have a great mind to knock you 
down," said his brother, turning on him such a 
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white face^ that poor Duffer stared at him 
aghast. 

" What for V he cried. " I thought you'd 
stand by me^ Arthur^ in this affair^ and help me 
out of it. I didn't expect a bullying.'' 

'^ You have acted meanly," returned Lord 
Brimblecombe. " You ought to have acknow- 
ledged your marriage at once. If you have 
made MiDy unhappy, I shall never forgive 
you." 

"Now, look here," said Duffer, earnestly. 
" I know Milly cares nothing for me. If she 
had, I would never have given her up. Over in 
Ireland, Dora put her out of my head a little ; 
but when I came back here, I was as bad as 
ever, and she snubbed me, as you know." 

" I don't know," interposed Arthur. 

" Well then, you ought to know," said Duffer; 
*^ every one but you could see it. And in May 
I went to London, and there I met Dora again, 
and she reproached me, and so forth, you see — 
for I really had made love to her very hard when 
I was at the shanty ; and the end of it was, that 
we were married about three weeks ago." 

" Only so short a time as that ?" returned his 
brother, much mollified. 

" Yes," said Duffer, " and I give you my 
word I've been the best of brothers to Milly 
ever since I met Dora in town. I saw, in fact, 
months ago, that Milly cared no more for me 
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than for a croquet ball. She likes somebody 
else/^ 

" Does she T^ said my lord, very dryly, but he 
did not ask who the somebody was. On the 
contrary, he remained silent a full minute, then 
coming forward he gave his brother his hand. 

"Duffer,*' said he, "you are a very good 
fellow ; but for all that, you have nearly marred 
my life. I thought you liked her, and I felt 
that it wouldn't be fair — ^I being the elder brother 
— ^to enter the lists against you. She might have 
got influenced, I fancied, against her heart, to 
take me." 

" With her heart, you mean !'' responded 
Duffer. " There, I've seen the truth this long 
while. And she has been miserable about Miss 
Dalton, and I think she flirted a little with me 
to — ^to keep her spirits up, you know." 

"I was quite a boy when I was at Rome," 
returned Arthur ; " and there were reasons why 
^but I'll explain it all to MiUy one day." 

" ' All's well that ends well,' " said Duffer, with 
a sigh ; " but I wish I was out of this wood. Dora's 
people needn't have been in such a hurry. I 
can't face the governor and the mater, Arthur ; 
thaf s the truth." 

" Leave it to me," replied his brother. I'll 
break it to them gently, and bring you good 
news in half an hour." 

" He has got a great deal more sense than I 
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have/' observed Duffer to himself^ wistfully, as 
Arthur left him ; '^ and he deserves to be happy. 
Well, he'll never know that it half broke my 
heart to give up poor little Milly, and I wouldn't 
have rushed into this scrape half so fast, if I 
hadn't thought it would be a good thing to get 
myself out of his mind. It was my mother's 
fault at first. She told him Milly liked me — 
which she never did." 

Here the great good-hearted fellow leant his 
head upon his hand, and heaved a sigh. 

^^She needn't have flirted with me so hard, 
though ; well, never mind — a girl that loves one 
is worth ten that don't. Dora, I'm ashamed of 
myself." 

Opening a little miniature at his watch-chain. 
Duffer looked at a sweet Irish face, and kissed 
it with a happy smile. 




CHAPTER XIV. 




|MONG the letters on Captain Hather- 
leigh^s breakfast table was a queer 
square-looking missive, directed in a 
trembling hand. He was alone in the library at 
Hatherleigh, for his mother took her coffee in her 
own room, and Augusta and MiDy were both at 
the Castle. Ralph was with his mother. On the 
departure of the young ladies he had found his 
stay at Hatherleigh insupportable, embittered as 
it was to him by the supposed dislike of his 
grandmother and hostess. Moreover, the girls 
being gone, he was thrown more with Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, and, in his hatred of all deceit, he 
found it impossible to answer her kindness with 
civility. He thought it feigned, and in the sore- 
ness of his heart he went back to Coryton, to his 
mother, and to the poor old man, who clung to 
him with so much love. 

Captain Hatherleigh took up the queer-looking 
letter, and turned it over once or twice before 
lie opened it and read this : — 
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ci Sir,— 

'^ I want to see you before I die, having 
sometliiiig of vital importance to divulge to you. 
I am in the hands of the police. But I was not 
taken without a fight, and I am wounded, and 

dying in the hospital at prison. 

^^ Your humble servant, 

"Lewis Hartrow.'^ 

Enclosed with this, was a letter from the 
surgeon of the prison, advising Captain Hather- 
leigh to comply with the man's request, as he 
certainly had some communication to make, 
which appeared to be of consequence. He 
added, that if he wished to be in time he must 
start instantly, as the prisoner's state was very 
dangerous. The letter had been written for him 
by one of the nurses, else perhaps he might have 
communicated more in it ; but he was evidently 
resolved to trust his secret to no one but the 
captain himself. 

This letter determined Captain Hatherleigh 
to go; but while his servant packed a small 
portmanteau, and he wrote a few hurried lines 
to Lina, telling her he was called away on busi- 
ness, a strange 'depression weighed on his spirits, 
and he quitted his mother and Hatherleigh, with 
the chill thought on his mind that he should 
never see this old dear home again. At the 
station, a thrill as of relief from pain ran through 
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Ids veins when some one cried out, the train was 
gone. But seeing the Hatherleigh carriage, an 
obsequious porter opened the doors again, and 
the engine-driver stayed his hand till the ticket 
was hurriedly fetched, and the passenger had 
hurriedly seated himself. Then a great puff of 
smoke rolled along the platform, and the train 
was off. 

When Captain Hatherleigh alighted safely at 
his journey's end he tried to cast off the heavy 
depression, the chiU foreboding, which had 
followed him through the day into the night; 
but it never hung so coldly about him as when 
he turned into the hospital of the great prison to 
which his cab had brought him, aud, showing his 
credentials, asked to see a prisoner named Lewis 
Hartrow. 

3|C A ?|C #|C 9|C 

It was the second evening since her husband's 
hurried journey, and Lina sat at her old place at 
the window, watching the swirl of the autumn 
leaves, as the wind swept them in little eddies 
across the beds of fading flowers. The sound of 
furious galloping struck her ear suddenly with a 
start of fear, and she saw one of the Hatherleigh 
grooms dash up to the door, leave a letter, and 
depart as quickly as he came. 

''What is it?'' she cried in terror to the 
servant. " Open it. I cannot." 

It was a telegram which had been sent to 
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Hatherleigh. A frightful accident had occurred 
to the mid-day mail train from London. Many 
were killed, many wounded. The sufferers lay at 
a little village near Bristol. Captain Hatherleigh 
was among them ; he prayed his wife and Balph 
to come to him at once. With the telegram were 
enclosed a few lines from Mrs. Hatherleigh^ 
saying the people around her son, finding letters 
on him addressed to Hatherleigh, had forwarded 
his message to her, with another, meant expressly 
for herself. She was about to start by the train 
which left at six ; she hoped Lina and Balph 
would do the same. 

But Balph was gone on a three days^ trip 
into Cornwall with a college friend, who had 
surprised him with a visit that morning, and the 
unhappy Lina could only telegraph the terrible 
news to him at the town where she supposed he 
was, and entreat him to follow her to the 
village named, the instant he received it. But 
it did not reach him that night, and the sun 
was setting on the next day before Balph 
reached the house of death. 

He was not too late. This was all he heard, 
as the door was opened for him, and he came 
forward with hushed step to the bedside of the 
dying man. Dimly he perceived other figures 
in the room, but he saw only the white face, and 
the kind eyes looking on him mournfully, yet 
with a momentary kindling of joy. 
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" Father — my dear father V^ was all he could 
say, brokenly. 

" Comfort your mother, my dear boy, when 
I am gone/' said Captain Hathe]rleigh. 

Then Ralph saw Lina bending down by the 
bed, clasping her husband's hand, with her 
lips pressed upon it. Her face was like snow, 
and her eyes were haggard with weeping; she 
did not utter a word. On the other side of 
the bed stood Mrs. Hatherleigh, supporting her 
son; and kneeling by Lina, with her arm 
around her, was Ethel. Ralph looked at her 
sweet, meek face a moment, with that supreme, 
mournful calm which springs from deep excite- 
ment ; then he turned his eyes again on his 
father. 

" Ralph,'^ he said, and held out his disengaged 
hand to him. Then, as Ralph took it with 
tears, he heard Ethel's name breathed very low, 
and Lina, moving aside, rendered her place to 
her, and he saw his father take her hand also, 
and in an instant he felt it placed in his. 

" My poor boy, here is your wife," said 
Captain Hatherleigh. " May God bless you 
both ! Let me see you united before I die." 

There was no time for argument, no time 
for question nor for answer. Mrs. Hatherleigh, 
weeping, went to the door, and beckoned two 
silent figures vrithin. Lina, with an eager, 
hag:gard look upon her snow-white face, as 
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covetous of her husband^s last words and looks, 
took her place again^ and pressed her lips again 
upon his hand. Then Ralph found himself 
standing up with EtheFs trembling fingers clasped 
in his^ and the books were opened^ and the 
words spoken which made them man and wife. 

When it was over, it seemed a dream; but 
the dying man kissed them both, and smiled, 
and fell asleep. 

" He forgave me,'' said Lina, looking wildly 
in her son's face. Then her lips slowly faded 
into whiteness, and sorrow in very mercy took 
away her sense. 




CHAPTER XV. 

N the midst of the grief that over- 
whelmed him, Ralph felt the per- 
plexity and anger, of a distrustful 
lover, and the bewilderment of a man who finds 
himself suddenly surrounded by a combination 
of circumstances so eventful, that mingled emo- 
tions take possession of his mind, and the 
power of decision is destroyed. At first the 
anguish of his loss absorbed all thought, but he 
was young, and love is dear ; thus, when he had 
carried Lina to another room, he returned swiftly 
and gazed around with anxious look for the wife 
just given to him so strangely. But she was 
gone, and there remained only in the chamber 
those whose services were needed. He left it 
silently, bending his steps he knew not whither. 
He was not weeping, he was too stunned for 
tears ; but his whole frame shivered as he 
walked into a vacant room and flung himself 
into a chair, and then, hiding his face in his 
hands, he gave way for a moment to the grief 
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that mastered Mm. In another instant the 
sound of a soft step drew near, and he started 
up as Ethel entered, pale and in tears. The 
emotion by which he was overcome rendered 
speech on his part impossible ; he only gazed at 
her, in the very bewilderment of grief, waiting 
for a word from her. 

^^ Bead this when I am gone," she said, with 
faltering lips ; and, putting a* note into his pas- 
sive hand, she left him as silently as she had 
come. 

^^ Gone V^ he repeated ; and, waking from the 
stupor of his sorrow, he sprang to the door she 
had closed, and opened it. But almost at the 
same instant he started back, for Lord Brimble- 
combe was descending the stairs ; and the sight 
of him sent Balph^s purpose back into his 
heart. 

"1 wUl wait till he is gone,'^ he said; and, 
walking to the window, he stood there leaning 
his hand upon the sill, and looking out with that 
blank gaze which a great sorrow brings into the 
eyes. 

A carriage stood at the door of the inn, and 
up and down the village street there lounged an 
idler or two, looking on. A lady sat in the 
carriage, whom Balph recognized as Lady Cory- 
ton, and in a moment, as the blood rushed to 
his heart, he saw Ethel emerge from the house, 
leaning on Lord Brirablecombe's arm. He 
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Ufted her into the carriage, then sprang in 
himself, and it dashed off. at a rapid pace. Then 
Ralph staggered back to his seat, with all the 
love in him turned to gall, and in bitter anger 
he tore open EtheFs letter and read it. 

^^ I feel,^^ she said, ^^ that I have been forced 
on you against your will; therefore I write to 
say that I claim nothing at your hands, not 
even a kind thought, since you have yourself 
told me that your love is gone. I know you 
were surprised into making me your wife by the 
dying request of one dear to us both. Had it 
been possible at such a moment to refuse or to 
reflect, doubtless you would have done both. 
And perhaps you wonder that I, who had time 
for deliberation, could consent to such a mar- 
riage. K ever the day should come when I can 
explain all my reasons, I trust I shall not fall 
any lower in your esteem than I am now. Mean- 
while I am glad that, in giving you my hand, I 
am able somewhat to repair the wrong done you, 
and to renounce in your favour all the benefits 
which Mrs. Hatherleigh is anxious to confer on 
me. Henceforth you are the grandson of her 
heart and her house. For myself, not having 
your love, I ask and desu'e nothing except your 
permission to remain with my father, Mr. 
Dalton. 

'^ To-day I am going to London to fulfil a duty, 
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which my heart will never permit me to delegate 
to other hands. Lewis Hartrow is sick and in 
prison. I go to his . aid — more willingly, more 
gladly now than ever. 

" Any letter addressed to me at Lady Cory- 
ton^s will reach me. Forgive me that at this 
sad time I have been obliged to write to you of 
myself. 

'^ Ethel Hatherleigh.^^ 

Ralph read this letter with an indignation 
which overpowered for a time all sense of sorrow, 
so cold, so hard, so heartless did it seem to him. 
His ignorance of his true position blinded him 
on all sides. ^He saw his marriage now as the 
machination of two scheming women — as a plot, 
a trap, into which, for some inexplicable reason, 
his dying father had helped to draw him, per- 
haps pitifully meaning to give him Hatherleigh 
even at the cost of his life's peace. But the 
terms were too bitter; he would 'not take a gift 
from the hands of a woman, whose greed 
blinded her to the indelicacy and heartlessness 
of such a marriage as this. If she had only 
shown him a little love, he could have forgiven 
all j but to marry him merely to have Hather- 
leigh — ^under this flimsy pretence of generosity, 
in oflTering to him what was his own — to do 
this, and then leave him without a word, except 
this hard letter, and in company with the man 
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to whom the world said her heart was given — 
all this was more than he could bear or forgive. 
Jealousy, anger, grief, all hindered him from 
seeing that EthePs letter was written in the 
proud sorrow of a rejected woman. Only a day 
or two ago she had held out the gift of her 
hand to him, and he had refused it. She had 
not forgotten this; and although she could en- 
dure humiliation to give him unasked the wealth 
and lands she felt to be justly his, she might 
not so give herself. She waited to be wooed 
before she could be won. And if his love had 
indeed vanished, and she was doomed to bear 
only his hate, she could still rejoice that through 
this loveless marriage she had restored to him 
all of which the law despoiled him. 

Ralph sent no reply to her letter ; his heart 
was too sore and angry. He waited till the 
sad duty now on his hands should be fulfilled. 
He would take his mother home, and bury his 
father, before he would again give a thought to 
himself. He refused all Mrs. Hatherleigh's 
overtures of kindness; he insisted on his own 
and his mother^s right to order all things ac- 
cording to their own wishes. Mrs. Hather- 
leigh^s desire to take her son to the Hall, and 
thence to bury him with all honour and pomp, 
was instantly and passionately rejected both by 
Lina and himself. 

^^ No,'' he said ; " my father lived with us ; 
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for our sakes he was made a stranger in his 
home, an alien to his family. He was with 
us, living ; he shall be with us, dead ; and we will 
bury him. We want neither lord nor lady, nor 
squire nor dame at his funeral ; we have lived 
without these people, we can bury our dead 
without them.^' 

The bitterness in him was increased tenfold 
by the death of his father, and the sore misery of 
his love. 

^% ^^ ^^ ^^ 

It was the greatest blow that had fallen on 
Hatherleigh for many years. All the country- 
side was full of the sad news ; all the roads were 
full of silent gazers, when the sombre cortege 
passed which ft^ought Captain Hatherleigh home 
to sleep with his fathers. 

"An honest, frank gentleman,^^ the people 
said, '^ who had done his duty all his life for 
duty^s sake; and who would have lived more 
among them, if the family pride had not made 
home bitter to him.^^ 

On the day of the funeral, high and low, rich 
and poor, joined the sad procession, and laid 
him in his resting-place with a touch of remorse 
in their hearts. Many there felt they had held 
aloof from the man unjustly, and the pettiness 
of caste and the paltry meanness of pride fell 
from their souls for a moment as they heard 
the words, '^ dust to dust.^' 
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After this, some great people left their cards 
at Mr. Spencers door, with inquiries for him and 
his daughter. But Lina was down upon her 
face in darkness and anguish of spirit, and the 
worldly circumstance and pomp which would 
once have rejoiced her small fluttering heart, 
were past her thought now. The day was 
come for her, when " trouble was a heap,^' a pile 
of ruin, a desolation of darkness. And the 
kindness of the rich, brought to her door too 
late, was no more to her than their cast-ofl" 
clothes, or the crumbs swept from under their 
table. 

*^ A little kindness at the first,^^ she moaned, 
* '^ would have saved me. Now say sin has mur- 
dered a kind heart, and I would as soon bow 
my head to stones flung from their hand, as to 
these dismal civilities sent too late.^^ 

Even Mrs. Hatherleigh she would not see, 
and the fair proud face flushed in its haggard 
grief when Lina^s pencilled note was brought to 
her, saying, " I care for nothing now. You 
should have come to me when I was a bride. 
You can do me no good now I am a widow. 
Your voice will not comfort me, your friendship 
will not help me. I am past minding either 
friendship or enmity. I have neither father, 
husband, nor child. Justify yourself to the 
world, if you will, by proclaiming what I have 
done; but your conscience must ask itself, at 
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last, what is your own share in this sin and 
misery/' 

These desperata lines were wrung firom Lina's 
sullen despair, but there was none the less a 
touch of bitter truth in them ; a^d the proud 
woman, who had deemed herself all her life 
righteous and merciful, questioned her own soul 
in anguish as she sat alone in her desolate home 
that night. 

Events had not shaped themselves according 
to her will. If Lina's dream was broken, so 
was hers. She had thought to marry her 
grand-daughter to the heir of Coryton ; but 
this strange girl, in the romance of her generous 
heart, had preferred Ralph Hartrow ! and 
whether this marriage would be for good or 
ill, none yet could say. At present it seemed 
the crowning wrong of all — ^the crudest and 
the worst that Ethel could suffer. 
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CHAPTER XA^- 

RS. HATHERLEIGH/' said Ralph, as 
lie paced the stately room witli a 
hurried step, '^ I am not come to ask 
for kindness firom you — ^the time for that is 
past — I am come only to tell you my resolve/^ 

" I am ready to hear it/' she answered in a 
low sad tone ; " but I tell you, before you speak^ 
that you make it blindly, and you would do 
better to tell it to your mother than to me." 

" It concerns you, madam,'' said Ralph, 
steadily ; " therefore I make it known to you. 
All my life long you have rejected her and me ; 
I am come to tell you now, that we reject you, 
and — Hatherleigh. I will not receive, through 
a plot, an estate which is mine by inheritance. 
To-morrow I quit Coryton for ever with my 
mother and Mr. Spence." 

" And has she consented to this ?" said Mrs^ 
Hatherleigh. ^'Is she cruel, then, and un» 
natural to the last ?'' 

Ralph could ill bear this. 
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'^I think you might respect my mother^s 
grief/' he retorted ; ^^ and as for cruelty, who 
has been so cruel as you, Mrs. Hatherleigh V' 

" I am alone, sir,'' she returned, and her fair 
worn face flushed ; ^^ my husband and my son 
are dead, you can say what you will/' 

Ralph grew pale now, and throwing himself 
into a chair he leant his forehead on his hand, 
and remained a moment silent. When he looked 
up, it was easy to see he had nerved himself to 
utter words that tore his heart open. 

'^ I have no wish to insult my father's mother," 
he said, " but you have given me a bitter right 
to complain of your cruelty. Mrs. Hatherleigh, 
I pass over all the years during which iny mother 
and I lived lonely, because the shadow of your 
contempt had fallen on us. I come to a later 
time — a time no later than the spring of this 
waning year — ^when, grown a man, I wandered 
round the home of my fathers in solitude. You 
may think, perhaps, I did not feel this solitude— 
I did not beat my heart wearily against the 
invisible barriers you had raised around me ; but 
I tell you I did. I was an exile, and I knew it, 
only I did not descend to the level to which 
you tried to thrust me. I did not forget myself, 
and seek low society; I preferred solitude. In 
my loneliness and bitterness — for I own I had 
grown bitter — I found one whom I thought an 
angel, and I loved her. Mrs. Hatherleigh, this 
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is the wrong you have done me, that out of 
all the world you chose this girl, whom I loved, 
for your favourite. You placed mistrust and 
doubt between us, you gave her my place here, 
you forced her to be my rival for the affection of 
my grandfather, my competitor for my own inhe- 
ritance ; in a word, you made my love my enemy. 
Mrs. Hatherleigh, was there no other lady among 
the beautiful and the noble whom you reckon as 
your friends, whom you might have chosen to 
play this sad part ? Could you fix on no other 
hand but the one I loved, to stab me ? Stop ! I 
have not done yet. I own that Ethel Dalton is 
too pure and noble to be made the passive instru- 
ment of your pride and hatred. The loveliness 
of her nature is not all destroyed by the spell of 
fortune, or the temptation of rank you have put 
before her. But in this is the greatest wrong of 
all, that she feels her position of despoiler so 
acutely that she has sacrificed herself to do me a 
poor justice. Not loving me, she has put her 
hand in mine and left me. But I would rather 
accept an offering made to Moloch, than I would 
take Hatherleigh in such a way as this. And 
you were never so cruel as when you induced 
the woman I love, to insult me by giving me her 
hand merely to endow me with her fortune." 

He ceased, with his head still bent upon his 
hands, and his lips trembling. Except once, 
Mrs. Hatherleigh had not attempted to interrupt 
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Mm, though she listened with her face paling to 
the hue of marble. 

'^ Not loving you, I think you said/' she ob- 
served, after a moment's silence j " you are hard 
of belief indeed/' 

" I do not deny it," he answered. ^' A man 
less embittered, more generous-hearted than I, 
might not be so distrustful. He might even 
have borne to see the woman he had chosen 
from all others, made the instrument to despoil 
and injure him, without feeling the wrong as I 
feel it." 

'^ The wrong exists only in your own mind," 
«aid Mrs. Hatherleigh ; " Ethel has been gene- 
rous throughout." 

^' Too generous," he retorted scornfully, ^^ and 
so eager to think meanly of me that she could 
believe me willing to accept Hatherleigh and — 
her contempt." 

" What can I do to make peace ?" cried Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, clasping her hands tightly together. 

" Nothing," said Ralph, proudly. " You have 
succeeded now in fulfilling the conditions of my 
grandfather's will, at the cost of my happiness 
and the sacrifice of a generous woman's life. 
Well, do what you choose now ; give Hatherleigh 
to her whose heart you have marred ; but do not 
think, and do not let her think, that I will touch 
the gift. As for the rest, if there is anything 
the law will let me do to free her from the 
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dreadfdl sacrifice she has made^ tell her I will 
do it/' 

" You are mad, sir \" cried Mrs. Hatherieigh ; 
" mad and ungrateful V' 

Ralph^s pride could ill brook this. 

" Mad \" he said, " because I would willingly 
free an unhappy lady from a marriage hateftd to 
her-a marri^e into which she wl entrapped 
by your plots ; and ungrateftd, because I will 
not accept from the daughter of Lewis Hartrow 
the inheritance of my fathers !" 

" Stay your words \" exclaimed Mrs. Hather- 
ieigh, mournfully. " Sealed as my lips are by 
my promise to Ethel, I dare not let you go on, 
lest your repentance should be too bitter.^' 

" I shall never repent of what is right,'' he 
answered. " If Ethel's own words are true, and 
she became my wife merely to restore to me my 
inheritance, then this home, once so dear, would 
seem to me like one of those offerings which had 
passed through the fire. It is bought with a life. 
I cannot touch it. And if she has married me 
for greed, to enrich herself, or to enable you to 
endow her with this ancient dwelling-place of an 
ancient race, I should equally resolve never to 
make a claim on her. Either way, I am bound 
to set her free, if I can, from a tie which is either 
a dreadful self-sacrifice, or, worse still, a sacrifice 
to Mammon." 

" And suppose it is neither ?" said Mrs. 
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Hatherleighj steadily. " Suppose it is a marriage 
of inclination, entered into of her own free will/* 

'^ Perhaps you mean those words kindly/^ said 
Ralph, flushing painfully, " but they are not kind. 
You cannot undo by a single supposition the 
doubt you have implanted between us. Ethel 
Dalton refused me just before my grandfather 
died, and I have had no reason to think that her 
heart has changed towards me since then. Doubt- 
less she loves the man whom you intended her 
to marry .^' 

^' She refused him three years ago,'* said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, dryly. 

'^ And she went to London with him and his 
mother on the very day she so unhappily gave 
her hand to me,'* rejoined Ralph, growing white. 

^^ She has gone to tend Lewis Hartrow,^* said 
Mrs. Hatherleigh. ^^ She has taken lodgings near 
the prison, and she is there with Mr. Dalton. 
She did but travel to town with the Corytons.^^ 

^^ May I ask how you know this V^ demanded 
Ralph. 

^^ From Ethel herself,^* she replied. 

There was a moment^s silence ; then Ralph, by 
an evident effort, spoke again — 

" It matters little,^^ he said ; '^ this marriage 
is none the less a dishonour to me and a wrong 
to her. Mrs. Hatherleigh, if you wish really to 
undo some of this misery, you will explain what 
happened to change my father^s views. You 
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will tell me why, when living, he implored me 
to stand firm even against my own heart, and 
yet, when dying, he pnt my hand in Ethel 
Dalton's." 

'^ Have you asked this question of your 
mother V said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 

" No,^^ he replied ; ^^ I ask it of you, Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, because I feel it was your influence 
that changed him.'^ 

^^ And I cannot answer you/^ she said, *^ while 
your mother lives.^^ 

This reply, and the feeling, long growing on 
him, that he was enveloped by a wall of mys- 
tery, behind which lay some slander touching 
his mother, roused a fire in his heart again. 

'' Living or dead, no tongue shall ever utter a 
word to me against my mother,^' he returned. 

" We are all sparing you,'' said Mrs. Hather- 
leigh, wearily ; " you and her.'' 

These words aroused Ralph's anger as with a 
flame. He rose, and stood before her, white as 
death. 

" At least you understand now, that we want 
nothing of you — I and my mother," said Ralph. 
'^ I shall take her away from the very sight 
of this cruel roof. I leave you to all your 
triumph, Mrs. Hatherleigh. You have broken 
my mother's heart — you have robbed your 
grandson — ^you can enrich your favourite, the 
felon's daughter. I bid you farewell." 
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Stop ! young madman that you are/* cried 

the aged lady, rising also, and confronting him 

with flashing eyes. '^You are more cruel to 

yourself than to me when you use such words 

as those. I will do you this mercy — I will not 

repeat them.^' 

But her anger hindered Ralph^s haste no 

more than a straw in his way; he turned his 

pale face towards her for one second, listening 

half courteously, half disdainfully ; then he left 

her, and quitted Hatherleigh, as he thought, for 

ever. Yet, as he strode hurriedly through the 

park, he felt sorry for his anger and his fierce 

words, and a mournful contrition came over his 

heart when he reached the wood, and looked 

down the glade where the wild rose-trees had 

scattered their autumn leaves thickly on the 

grass. 

■X- -x- -x- -x- -x- 

" Go away ? Quit Coryton V^ said Lina, de- 
jectedly. " No, no, Ralph. Where I have 
withered, there I will die. And my father is 
happier here than he would be elsewhere. We 
will stay in our home.^' 

'' You may, mother, but I cannot,'^ answered 
Ralph ; ^^ my position here is too humiliating—^ 
too bitter. I must go.^* 

'' But why V asked Lina, querulously. '^ Mrs, 
Hatherleigh has bequeathed all she possesses to 
Ethel, and through her it will be yours.*^ 
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'' Mother 1 mother V cried Ralph, " of what 
stuff do you think I am made that you can talk 
like this to me ? Do you suppose I am so abject 
that I can take possession of Hatherleigh through 
a wife who is no wife, through a marriage which 
was a trick and a surprise ? No ; if I claim my 
inheritance it shall be through my own just 
rights, not through the right of robbery given 
me by such a marriage as this — a marriage which 
I feel to be a dishonour to myself, and a cruel 
wrong to the unhappy girl who ^^ 

"But you love her, donH you?^^ interposed 
Lina, wearily. 

" What if I do ? It is only one misery the 
more for me,'' he cried, " and the hardest of all 
to bear/' 

'^ Where is the hardship ?" said Lina, rousing 
herself^ from her listless misery to look at him 
with a kind of wonder. " Every one is trying 
to make you happy." 

She said this to a blind man who was beating 
his heart against a wall, in the thought that he 
was defending his mother. 

" And even at the worst, if you never see Ethel 
again you'll be a rich man," continued Lina, 
falling back again on her pillows, and hiding her 
wan face. " I've done my duty by you in help- 
ing to bring this marriage about." 

*^ Mother, will you make me mad ?" he cried, 
mournfully; ^^will you explain why you did 
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this ? Will you explain why I was forced, by the 
prayers of a dying father, to take a wife whom 
only a few hours before he implored me never to 
take r 

*^ No, I can't, I can't,'' said Lina, with a deep 
shudder ; '^ don't ask me." 

She had grown to a very shadow in these few 
days since her husband died, and her face, in its 
covering of shawls, looked like a face in a dark 
shroud. Ralph did but glance at her a 'moment 
with eyes full of deep pity and pain ; then he 
turned away quickly. 

" I will distress you no more," he said ; " but 
Heaven forbid I should ever touch riches to which 
I have no right." 

'^But you have a right through your wife," 
said Lina, and her hollow eyes tried to search 
his, but they were covered by his hand. 

^^ Mother, mother, can't you see," he cried, 
shrinkingly, ^' what dishonour it would be to 
claim Hatherleigh through any other right than 
my own ? My mother and my name are more 
to me than my father's lands ; it is better to let 
them go than to purchase shame with them." 

" But if you have the place through Ethel, 
people will not question why it is so," said Lina, 
and again her eyes were fixed on him anxiously. 
Her words made his nerves quiver as with 
the touch of hot iron. 

Not through her," he answered quickly, 
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" not through a wife who has taken me in con- 
temptuous pity; not through a weak girl, who 
without love has been induced by stronger minds 
to put her hand in mine, perhaps to cover some 
sin and save the family pride from shame/' 

As he spoke, Ralph saw his mother's wan face 
flush, and a look of agony and fear spring into 
her haggard eyes. 

^^ Don't! don't!" she cried, painfully; ''J 
cannot bear it." Then with a vrild glance around 
she murmured, as if to her husband, ^^ Ralph ! 
Ralph ! say again you forgive me !" 

'^ Hush, mother ! I intreat you !" expostu- 
lated her son. " We will say no more — ^let it all 
pass. Can I do anything for you? Can I 
make your pillows more comfortable ?" 

He bent over her and kissed her : perhaps he 
left tears upon her cheek, but Lina was weeping 
for herself and scarcely noted any tears but her 
own. 

•Jf -x- * -Jf * 

^^What a meanness, what a dishonour these 
scheming women would thrust upon me !" thought 
Ralph, as he sat solitary in his room. ^^ Shall I 
marry a girl for a day merely to get her money, 
and seeing her face no more, leave her chained 
to a tie she hates ? How can they think I would 
take Hatherleigh through so base a claim? If 
not mine by right, it shall not be mine by wrong; 
and least of all by wrong to a helpless girl, who 
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has been a tool in the hands of others. They 
have made her play her part well/' 

The thought stung him^ and starting up^ he 
opened his window and looked out upon the 
night. The wind was blowing roughly, the rain 
falling fast, and over in the west the Tors stood 
up like black walls against a dark sky, in which 
faint flashes of lightning gleamed and vanished. 
But Ralph heeded neither wind nor rain; in 
the bewilderment of his mind he scarcely felt 
them. 

'^ Why have they done this cruel thing ? 
What does it mean V he said. '^ Of whom can 
I ask an explanation? Not of Mrs. Hather- 
leigh, my mother's enemy ; not of my mother 
herself. And what changed my father's mind so 
suddenly, that at his death he compelled me to 
accept conditions which, a few days before, he 
laid his commands on me never to accept ? My 
mother cried out he had forgiven her." 

Here he leant far out from the open window, 
and let the chill rain beat fiill upon his fevered 
face. Some dreadful thought pressing on him 
he drove away with hot hand clasped upon his 
brow. 

'^ I have done well to renounce Hatherleigh. 
I have spoken rightly to that proud woman. 
There was no other way than this. She shall 
not justify all her pride and cruelty to my 
mother by forcing me to accept a baseness which 
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I will never accept — a position "which would 
stamp me as a coward indeed. What ! shall I 
buy Hatherleigh with my mother's honour ? No ! 
I will defend it even at the loss of all happiness 
and peace. They shall not drive me to this base- 
ness, even for the sake of love/' 

He quailed a moment at the blankness of the 
life before him, and looked up despairingly at the 
blackening sky. Through anger, through bitter- 
ness, through wrong, his mind at last had touched 
the edge of the mystery around him, and mis- 
interpreted its shape. The dismal light which he 
fancied had broken in upon him had softened 
his thoughts of Ethel, removing the cruel 
suspicion of her avarice, but it left him, instead, 
the gall of her pity, and it put into his own 
heart an overwhelming sense of despair. There 
was a bitter exasperation on him almost madden- 
ing to a proud mind, driving him to any act of 
desperation that might first present itself to his 
disturbed thought. In this mood flight to some 
distant land seemed to him at once the best pro- 
test he could make, and the best proof he could 
give of his indignation at the base way in which 
they had dared to judge him. That he should 
be deemed capable of enduring a heartless 
mockery of marriage, merely to claim the for- 
tune of the girl who left him the instant she 
was his wife, seemed to him the most cruel 
insult that ever was put on man. No one but 
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Mrs. Hatherleigh would have dared take it for 
granted that he would lend himself to so igno- 
minious a scheme. And perhaps she scarcely 
thought so in truth, only she was glad at any 
cost to fulfil the conditions of the will, and be 
free to enrich her favourite. Maybe it was all a 
trick, and she and Ethel were even now con- 
templating the chances and possibilities of a 
divorce. 

On the other side, if there was some dis- 
honouring secret — as his mother's words and 
his father's dying looks had seemed to testify 
— which this marriage was meant to hide, it 
was none the less his duty to go away, and set 
Ethel free. She had never given him any proof 
of love. She had refused him when she was at 
liberty to do as she pleased. True, she had done 
this on the plea of her low birth; but this 
reason existed still, when she put lier hand in 
his by his father's death-bed ; and no sign of 
love had she given either then or since. So, 
whether she had taken him for pity, or through 
the coercion of a stronger will than her own, 
he equally owed her her freedom — and she 
should have it. Most of all, he owed it to him- 
self to set her free, if, as he dimly fancied, she 
had consented to this marriage through com- 
passion, to hide some slander which she believed 
a truth. She should see it was not for the desire 
of wealth that he had disputed the possession of 
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Hatherleigli with her, but for the sake of his 
mother, and his honour — and he was not so base 
as to accept it without honour. 

The sound of the old church clock at Coryton 
striking the first hour of the morning broke in 
upon his fierce meditations, then he closed his 
window against the wind and the rain, and sat 
down at his desk to write. 

* ^^ ^t ^t ^t 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Just as the autumn daylight was breaking 
faintly, Lina started at the soft closing of her 
door, but seeing no one she slept again. Yet 
when she woke in the glare of the white sun, 
she found this letter on her pillow : — 

" Dear Mother, 

'^ I would not give you the pain of parting, 
so I am gone without a farewell. I intend to 
leave England for two, or perhaps three years. 
I will write to you again on the day I sail. You 
surely will see there is no course open to me 
but this. To remain here and yield to Mrs. 
Hatherleigh^s schemes, would be tacitly to accept 
as just, the position into which she has thrust 
you and myself. The hidden slander, beneath 
which we have lived so long, would then be out- 
spoken, and your name and mine would be a 
by-word. To take Hatherleigh on such terms 
would be simply an infamy ; therefore I renounce 
it at once and for ever. A son would be vile 
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indeed who could be bribed to aid his mother's 
slanderers^ and Mrs. Hatherleigh has been, 
most cruel to me in endowing the woman 1 love 
with my inheritance, and then making both the 
double bribe by which I was to be purchased 
into a silent acquiescence in her injustice to 
you/' 

Lina read thus far, and then fell back on her 
pillow with a wild scream. The dreadful thought 
which was driving Ralph into exile burst upon 
her mind for the first time, and filled her with 
horror. It was better to tell him the truth than 
to let him wander like a scapegoat to the wilder- 
ness with all her sins, real and unreal, on his 
head. She would call him back and confess the 
truth. It could not make him more wretched 
than he was, and it might make him happier. 
She sent messengers on every side to search for 
him but gained no tidings; and then, in her 
despair she dispatched his letter to Mrs. Ha- 
therleigh, and telegraphed to Mr. Dalton and 
Ethel. 




CHAPTER XVII. 




T was a wild night when Ralph fled from 
his home ; but wild, dark, and rough as 
it was, another was on the road before 
him ; for, as he passed Mr. Spencers office in the 
High Street, a skulking figure drew away from 
the door, and disappeared in haste. 

^^ Can that be a thief ?^' said Ralph to himself, 
in wonder ; and, instantly setting himself heartily 
to a swift pursuit, he overtook the flying figure, 
and seized it. 

^^ Ephraim Byles V' he cried, in amazement. 

" And no other, sir,'' said Byles, twisting and 
writhing in his grasp. " May I ask why a gen- 
tleman can't leave his own office without being 
assaulted ?" 

'' May I ask what you were doing in the office 
at this time of night, Mr. Byles ?" 

'^ You may ask," snarled Ephraim ; ^^ but there 
is no reason why I should tell you. I suppose 
a man may sit up all night under a press of 
work, without asking your permission." 
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"Not when the oflSce is my grandfather's 
office^ and the papers you are examining or steal- 
ing are my grandfather's and father's/' said 
Ralphs firmly. 

" Your father's ?" sneered Ephraim. " He I 
he ! Do you mean Captain Hatherleigh ? You 
are no more his son than I am." 

These insolent words brought the blood to 
Ralph's face in a rush of fury. He seized Ephraim 
by the collar^ and shook him to and &o like a 
leaf, his own anger stifling the words of indigna- 
tion that sprung to his lips. 

" Let me go !" gurgled Byles, indistinctly. 
"Do you want to commit murder, like your 
father ?" 

" Speak out your meaning, villain !" cried 
Ralph, relaxing his hold, in the real fear of 
choking the miserable slanderer in his grasp. 

" My meaning is clear enough," gasped Byles. 
" I repeat that you are not Captain Hatherleigh's 
son. You are a low fellow, and your father is 
a low fellow. Oh, he is a nice one, is your 
father ! You had better ask Mrs. Ralph for his 
character — she'll tell you." 

Pale and wretched, Ralph leant against the 
railings by which they stood, with a momentary 
faintness at his heart ; then he rallied, and stood 
up firmly. 

" Your vile slanders are beneath contempt,'^ 
he said; "but take care how you mention my 
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mother. Do but breathe her name again, and I 
will horsewhip you to death/' 

^^ Will you V' retorted Byles, shrinking away 
nevertheless. "Two can play at that. After 
all, I am only telling you the truth — a truth 
known well enough at Hatherleigh. Ask your- 
self why they have cut you all these years. If 
you have got any common sense you can answer 
the question. And you needn't get in a rage 
with me for speaking out what everybody else is 
whispering.'' 

The horrible truth of this assertion sickened 
Ralph's very soul, and stopped the breath on hislips. 

** Ah ! you are opening your eyes at last," 
continued Byles in a gloating way. "But I 
wouldn't advise you to open 'em too wide — don't 
be too particular in asking who your father is. 
I doubt if an introduction would be very grati- 
fying to your pride. There, I don't wonder you 
feel it ; the very whisper of it, you know, drove 
old Mr. Spence mad." 

" You had better cease," said Ralph, hoarsely. 
" I will hear no more from such lips as yours." 

" You'll hear one thing more, and that is, that 
no one really means you to marry Miss Dalton," 
retorted Ephraim with a sudden blaze over his 
yellow face. "She knows who you are well 
enough, and I dare say she pities you — but 
marry you ? no ! T should think not. They'll 
get over the codicil without that. 
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In his reckless misery Ralph felt thankful that 
the Hatherleighs had had the grace to keep his 
marriage a secret, and this wretched reptile at 
least could not taunt him and barb him through 
that sorrow. 

'^ I will neither hear Miss Dalton's name nor 
my mother's name breathed on by such breath 
as yours/' he said, striving with himself for calm- 
ness. ^^ For the rest, I shall place my affairs in the 
hands of an honourable firm in London, who 
will take care that all the business of the oflSce 
is well looked to, Mr. Byles.'' 

He quietly passed on with these words, but 
Ephraim marked with vicious delight that his 
face was white and sad as death. 

^^ I think he is got rid of,'' he said to himself^ 
chuckling. " He looks desperate enough for 
anything — perhaps suicide, or wandering off into 
space, no one knows or cares where. It is a 
good thing he didn't knock me down, as I thought 
he would. He might have seen this, then." 

Ephraim here drew from beneath his left arm 
a little desk or box, upon which he looked with 
a smile of mingled malignity and triumph. 

^^ I wish I dared bum it," he said, softly ; 
"but no, that's too dangerous for me. The 
other plan is best and safest." 

Through the silent streets of the little town, 
and up the hill, and on to the heath, and into 
the wood, Ephraim crept through the darkness. 
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never seeing the stealthy shadow following him 
with a footfall more wary and silent than hia 
own. In the wood he sought out a lonely spot, 
and from beneath a faggot he drew a spade, and 
dug a deep hole, thrusting the box into it hastily, 
and covering it again with earth and turf with a 
quick light hand. When all was done, he hid 
the spade again, and with his knife he notched 
a tree or two around the spot with a deep dent in 
the bark ; then, with a frightened look, he glanced 
around, listening intently. But the wood waa 
still as death, and the only sight that shook him 
was a pale glimmer of moonlight on the grass. 

^^It^s all right,'' he said, half aloud; and,, 
beating his yellow face against the dewy leaves,, 
he dashed through the thick boughs, and disap- 
peared into the darkness. 

^^ Now what does this mean, I wonder T^ 
ejaculated the old trapper, coming forward from 
beneath the trees, and standing bewildered in 
that ghostly strip of moonlight. ^^Pm afeared 
this is the biggest wickedness my son Ephrum 
has done yet. See what it is to be a gentleman ! 
Little sins ar'n't nothmg now." 

So saying. Job drew forth the spade from its 
hiding-place, soon possessed himself of Ephraim's 
treasure, and after carefully replacing the turf, 
he trudged away towards Hatherleigh with a 
graver twist on his old shrivelled face than ever 
it had worn yet. 
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Meanwhile Ralph went on his way towards 
London, and if there had been wanting a single 
drop to his cup of bitterness, Ephraim's insulting 
words had added it ; if there had lingered in his 
heart still one hesitating hope, Ephraim^s taunts 
and slanders had quenched it, and he was out 
now in the wide world alone with his despair. 



CHAPTER XVIII, 




PHRUM V' exclaimed Job, stopping 
suddenly in his walk ; ^^ Ephrum ! 
there it is in big white letters, for all 
the world as if they were carved on a tombstone. 
And up here, too, among these oogly Seven 
Sisters, where the ould catamaran hisself is 
always trapesing up and down. Well, I believe 
sure ^nough ^tis time now I thoft a little on t' 
other world, when I see my son Ephrum^s head- 
stone carved out for ^im before mine.^^ 

" If you think that a bad omen, suppose you 
carve your own, Mr. Byles,^' said Job^s com- 
panion, who was no other than the quiet lodger 
at the post-oflSce. " Here is another big piece 
of granite, just the same shape as the one your 
son^s name is on.^^ 

'^ A big piece of granite V^ responded Job, with 
contempt. " Why, it's one of they Seven 
Sisters, and they was here afore granite was 
made/' 

So saying. Job sat down on the heathy and 
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cut his name on the stone in deep letters^ con- 
templating his work at last with a smile of satis- 
faction. 

" That's better done than Ephnim's. I can 
l)eat ould Nick, you see, in carving. But for all 
I've carved my name out upon a stone, I hope I 
shan't die yet awhile.'' 

^^ I hope not," said the quiet man ; ^^ but you 
are a good age. You must speak soon, Mr. 
Byles, or perhaps that little secret you have 
promised to tell me will never be told at all. 
And how will you meet your Judge then ?" 

^^ It ar'n't he I'm afeard on," said Job, with a 
sort of contempt at the supposition," 'tis t'other 
'un ; '^ 'tis th' ould fellow down below ! He's the 
one, I reckon, that makes us shake whe^i we 
think about 'un:" 
j Job's religion was of an odd sort, but his new 

friend had evidently taken advantage of it to 
work upon the old trapper's fears, excited lately 
as they had been by Captain Hatherleigh's death, 
and the precarious condition of Mr. Spence. 
Ralph's sudden departure also had greatly af- 
fected him, as he was really fond of the young 
man, and proud of having taught him many a 
wrinkle in the noble arts of slaying, fishing, 
trapping, and baiting. 

'^ You are quite right," said the quiet man, 
" in what you say, Mr. Byles. Don't you think 
this is a safe spot for a serious talk? Could 
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you do better than clear your conscience at 
once T^ 

" Let^s know what I shall get for it fust/^ 
remarked Job, composedly. ''Conscience don^t 
trouble sound sleepers ; though, as I said afore, 
the ould catamaran does bring a bit of a quake 
across one's mind sometimes/* 

'^ I have already told you what you will gain 
and what you will escape/* said his friend. 
" Now let me tell you what you will lose by not 
speaking. To begin with : I shall find out the 
truth without your help, and get the reward 
myself j next, you will lose the aid and patronage 
of the Coryton family, with all your privileges 
of trapping and fishing ; and, lastly, you will lose 
the satisfaction of punishing your rascally son, 
who, since he has become a gentleman, has bullied 
his sisters and ill-used his father/* 

« That*s true,** said Job, thoughtfully. '' And 
I suppose, too, if I should hould my tongue, 
Mr. Ealph will never come back ?** 

" Never,** said the man ; " and your delightful 
son wiU enjoy the triumph of having ruined him. 
Moreover, you are keeping Lewis Hartrow in 
prison by your silence.** 

'' That*s a good thing,** said Job, grinning ; 
" that*s just where a poacher should be. It ain*t 
for his sake that I*m willing to undo what*s done, 
but to please my lord and lady, that*s all. I may 
so well be dead as vex they, and have my liberty 
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took away to roam the woods and trap 
varmints/' 

And now, with a heavy sigh or two. Job 
made a confession, which will be related in its 
right place. 

What was the good/' he said, in exculpation, 
of a darn'd poacher being shut up only for a 
year or two ? The thing was to get 'un out of 
the country altogether. I couldn't never make 
sure of a hare with thic varmint in the 
parish." 

" But, Mr. Byles, what is a hare compared to 
a man's life and liberty ?" 

" Whaf s a hare ?" repeated Job. " Why, a 
hare's a deal more than a vagabone. You can't 
run he afore hounds, can you ? He dies like a 
skunk, and gives sport to nobody. Would'ee 
have a good pack of harriers draw blank at every 
meet for the sake of a vagabone ?" 

" I don't know much about hounds," observed 
the mild detective; "but I believe hunting in 
itself is a cruelty." 

"Lor! lor!" ejaculated the trapper. "Do 
you call yourself a Christian ? Himting a cruelty, 
is it ?" 

" Well, I think if we must kill creatures, they 
should be killed easy," said the man. " A shot 
hare is as good food as a hunted one." 

I'm sorry for your ignemce," returned Job. 
Why a hunted hare is worth fifty shotten ones. 
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leave alone the sport. Well, it^s no good argu- 
fying. When shall I be wanted up at the 
HaU?^^ 

" Well, this is Tuesday/^ replied the other. 
'^ I think I can manage it all by Saturday. Say 
Saturday at twelve o^clock. Meanwhile, let your 
son gu'ess nothing.^^ 

" Never fear/^ returned Job. " Will Ephrum 
be there too 1" 

" Certainly, he will be present/^ 

The old trapper chuckled silently at this. 

'^ I never thought to catch my son Ephrum in 
a net,'' he observed, with a queer look in his 
sharp eye. " I reckon I shall trap thic otter 
next.'' 

They had just reached the river as Job said 
this, and he paused a moment on the bank, 
looking down on the swollen stream. 

" Is the trap there ?" asked his companion, 
peering into the water. " I never saw an otter. 
I hope you'll catch the beast while I am here, 
Mr. Byles. How big is he ?" 

^^ If he've been growin' all the years I've been 
artur 'un," said Job, '^ I reckon he's as big as a 
elephant which I seed once in a carryvan. We've 
had rain enough of late to make 'un grow. There 
isn't a crittur in the world loves rain more than 
a otter does. Here's Ephrum coming ! He 
don't like rain; but he's growed a good deal 
lately for all that ; in fact, he's growed so big, 
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that I expect it^ do 'an good to be took dowa a 
inch or two ; for which reason Fm rayther look- 
ing forward to the day you\e fixed on.'' 

By this it will be perceived that Ephraim had 
not made himself more agreeable to his family 
since his promotion to a partnership with Mr. 
Spence. 

" Tea is ready !" he cried out, snappishly, as 
he lounged towards them through the mist. 
" Are you still otter hunting, patriarch ? Well, 
the riTcr is big and muddy enough now to hide 
twenty traps." 

" One is enough, Ephrum, my son," observed 
the trapper, with a sly wink at his firiend. 

As they neared the house the shrill voice of 
Miss Jemima and the genteel squeak of the piano 
met them in a ferocious discord, bringing a 
dismal expression to old Job's shrivelled coun- 
tenance. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OR the second time in his life Philip 
Dalton hurried to Plymouth to catch a 
large Australian steamer^ which would 
harbour there for a few hours on her way to 
Melbourne. When she steamed into the Sound, 
and anchored within the Breakwater, his was 
the first boat that touched her side, and in 
another instant he was on board, and had Ralph 
by the hand. 

"I have letters for you from Mrs. Hather- 
leigh, and from your wife and mother,^' he said. 
" Read them in your own cabin, and then return 
to me, and say what you will do.'* 

Ralph was glad to be alone at the opening of 
his letters, for his agitation was too great to 
admit of a witness; nevertheless he did not 
remain long in his state room, and there was a 
great change in his haggard aspect when he 
came back to Mr. Dalton. 

"I have decided,*' he said, ^^to go back to 
Hatherleigh with you» I am told in my letters 
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that I must prepare to hear a history that will 
pain me^ but I can bear to hear anything, so 
that the horrible slander of Ephraim Byles is 
refuted/' 

"It will be refuted point blank/' returned 
Mr. Dalton. " Mrs. Hatherleigh has assured 
me of this; although she had no^time to explain 
more. I am as ignorant as you of the history 
you are about to hear. Let us start at once.'^ 
• Ealph did not object ; but as his luggage was 
being brought on deck, he said to Mr. Dalton a 
little stiffly, '^ I consider it my bounden duty to 
return and hear this explanation, since my 
mother wishes it ; especially as Mrs. Hather- 
leigh owes it both to her and to me to clear up 
the past. You can scarcely understand how 
bitter she has made all the years of my life at 
Coryton.'' 

" I can both understand and see it/' answered 
Mr. Dalton with a slight smile. 

Ealph coloured a little at this. 

" Caste is an ugly idol/', he said ; " but it has 
nearly as many votaries in England as in India. 
I was made a pariah, and my mind and heart 
have suffered in the process. I don't deny it." 

" There is one person in the world, Mr. 
Hatherleigh," observed Philip, "who understands 
you, having been a pariah herself, and who 
makes allowances for the morbid bitterness of 
your spirit." 
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" You mean Ethel/' said Balph^ with a deep 
flush on his face. " I am bewildered when I 
think of her. How can I believe she loves 
me?'' 

^^ She loves you too well/' returned Philip, 
sharply. " What but love could suffer your arro- 
gance ? I need mot tell you, Mr. Hatherleigh, 
that my consent would never have been gained 
to her marriage with you. Mrs. Hatherleigh 
owes me an explanation for disposing of my 
daughter, and I await it with as much anxiety 
as you do." 

" Mrs. Hatherleigh has not been more arrogant 
and cruel to you than to me/' said Ealph. " I 
loved Ethel, and my love was the first joy that 
came into my life ; she made it bitter to me — so 
bitter, that the gift I cared most for on earth 
seemed worthless when given to me by her 
hands. Do you know what I wrote to your 
daughter?" 

" I know something of it/' answered Philip. 
" I believe you told her you thought the mar- 
riage was made against her inclination, and you 
would throw no difficulties in the way, if she 
attempted to free herself from it. You added, 
that your absence would give her a surer chance 
of freedom, and therefore you were leaving 
England." 

" And do you know how she has replied to 
me ?" asked Ralph. 
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I can guess/' said Philip Dalton sadly. 

She has answered^ doubtlessly^ ofiering to give 

up all things for your sake — you who deserve 

nothing from her/' 

^'Boat is ready^ sir^ and luggage on board/' 

said a sailor. 

* * * ^ * * 

It was dark when they reached Hatherleigh^ 
and the lights of the old mansion gleamed out 
faintly upon the stately trees as they passed be- 
neath their sombre shadow. When Balph en- 
tered he was led to the library^ where he found 
himself alone with Mrs. Hatherleigh. The lines 
of age and sorrow on her proud face had deep- 
ened visibly since he saw her last^ and greeting 
him silently^ she pointed to a seat. 

'^I am come, madam, at your commands/^ 
said Ealph, " to listen to the reason you have to 
give me, as you say, for the long rancour and 
cruel injustice you have shown my mother and 
myself. Above all, I am come to hear why you 
chose the woman I loved to be the instrument 
of your hatred, not stopping for pity even at my 
father's death-bed, but making there the gift of 
her hand appear to me, not as a joy long desired^ 
but a trick to impoverish me, or a means to 
debase me.'' 

" It was neither," answered Mrs. Hather- 
leigh ; " it was the truest and best gift ever be- 
stowed on man — a good woman's love. But we 
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all forgive you ; long bitterness has made you 
mad. You are not the only one who has suffered 
cruelly through a cruel deceit. When you hear 
the story I have to tell, you will find others 
have endured more than you. We have all 
spared you ; and it is not I now who enlighten 
you ; it is the Itst despair and anguish of your 
mother that speaks.'^ 

Ralph's face grew wMte, fixed, and angry as 
he listened; but Mrs. Hatherleigh, perhaps in 
kindness, did not glance at him. 

" I am not going to tell you this story myself,'' 
she said ; '^ I shall set it before you in another 
way through the evidence of others. You can 
observe and hear without speaking if you choose, 
and almost without being seen. Will you sit 
here in the shade of this curtain T^ 

Ralph took the seat indicated in silence. He 
had sat in the shadow of his enemy all his life ; 
and now that she was at last to speak out, 
he felt a strange calmness growing over him, 
which would enable him to bear tranquilly 
any disclosure which would chase this shadow 
away. Mrs. Hatherleigh sat at the table 
with the light of a lamp shining full on her 
lined and aged face ; Ralph was at her left 
hand in the embrasure of the deep bay window, 
and the gloom of its heavy curtain ifell over 
him. 

Mrs. Hatherleigh rang a little silver hand-bell 
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by her side^ and^ as if in instant answer to the 
summons^ a servant opened the door^ and an- 
nounced " Mr. Ephraim Byles V 

Ephraim entered in his best manner^ and with 
his genteelest air. He was dressed in full even- 
ing costume^ and had evidently prepared himself 
to play his new part of gentleman in good style. 
His countenance fell a little on seeing Ralphs 
and he took the seat to which Mrs. Hatherleigh 
pointed with that sudden contraction of Ins narrow- 
eyes peculiar to him. 

"You have favoured me with many letters, 
Mr. Byles, and with many propositions, all tend- 
ing to your own advancement/' observed Mrs. 
Hatherleigh ; " and I have sent for you this even- 
ing in order to give you an opportunity of speak- 
ii^g> if you deem it wise to do so. First, however, 
you must hear me and my friends ; then you 
wiQ be the better able to decide on your own 
course of conduct.'^ 

The sarcasm in this speech did not reach 
Ephraim; his self-sufficient mind had grown 
elate again, and he smiled with gratified hate 
and vengeance. 

" I shall do whatever you may desire, ma'am/' 
he returned, in his genteelest voice. ^^ You are 
aware my most earnest wish is to please you and 
Miss Dalton." 

"You still present yourself to me as her 
suitor?" asked Mrs. Hatherleigh; but her eye 
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fell on Balph^ and the half-smile in it checked 
the words springing to his Ups. 

^^I hope Fm not too presumptuous/^ said 
Byles, " in oflTering myself to Miss Dalton. Fm 
in the position of a gentleman now; and my 
birth, though low, is at leaist honest. There's 
nothing to be said against the name of Byles, I 
believe, anywhere/' 

No reply was made to this, though Ealph, 
thinking the sneer was aimed at the name of 
Hartrow, could ill repress his anger foi: Ethel's 
sake ; but the entrance of Philip Dalton checked 
his speech. Mrs. Hatherleigh rose, and gave 
him a chair by her side. 

" Mr. Dalton," she said, '\ I have more reason 
to be grateftd to you than you can imagine ; and 
I trust, if the relation you are now come to hear 
should pain you, you will at least feel that you 
have been spared much of the suflTering that has 
fallen on others. You have a portrait of your 
sister, Hester Hartrow, which I asked you to 
bring with you. Will you lay it on the table 
here, where the light falls well on it ?" 

Philip Dalton obeyed her wish with some 
surprise. The picture was the one which he had 
locked away from Ethel's eyes so many years 
ago. 

'^ Ealph," said Mrs. Hatherleigh, turning to- 
wards him suddenly, and for the first time with 
a quivering of her lip, " you have a locket, with 
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a portrait of my daughter-in-law in it. Will 
you lay that on the table beside the picture of 
Hester Hartrow?'^ 

The surprise on Fhilip^s face became amaze- 
ment on Ralph's as he complied with this com- 
mand, while a smile broke over Ephraim's thin 
lips, and his furtive eyes grew bright as a watch- 
ing snake's. Now, again, the door was opened, 
and a servant announced Sir Henry Austen. 
Mrs. Hatherleigh rose, and went forward to 
receive him, not relinquishing his hand after 
their greeting till she had led him forward to the 
table, where she stood beside him. 

" Sir Henry Austen,'' she said, gravely, '' you 
have been good enough to come from London at 
my express desire, and perhaps you will be sur- 
prised when I tell you it is to identify these two 
portraits. Will you oblige me by examining 
them attentively, and when you recognize them 
be kind enough to tell those present the name of 
each, and also under what circumstances you saw 
the originals." 

Too much a man of the world to betray the 
surprise he felt, Sir Henry Austen looked at the 
two portraits lying in the glare of the lamp, and 
put his hand on Hester Hartrow's. 

"I recognize this lady," he said, '^as one 
whom I attended many years ago, when I was a 
rising man in London. She was at the 
Hotel ; she gave birth to a son there.^ 
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^^ And whom do you say the portrait repre- 
sents T^ asked Mrs. Hatherleigh. 

" It is the portrait of Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh/* 
answered Dr. Ansten, laying the picture down 
again. 

Mr. Dalton turned very pale ; but Balph^ still 
untouched by suspicion, interposed eagerly. 

'^I beg your pardon. Sir Henry/^ said he, 
" you took up the wrong picture.'' 

'^ Ralph," said Mrs. Hatherleigh, " you pro- 
mised to hear, observe, and be silent. Let me 
intreat you to keep your word." 

"I have made no mistake," observed Sir 
Henry, courteously. '^ I remember Mrs. Ralph 
Hatherleigh quite well : this is a good likeness 
of her." And he laid his hand again on the 
miniature of Hester Hartrow. 

'^Will you kindly tell us why you remember 
Mrs. Ralph so perfectly ?" said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 

^^ It was because I had heard something of the 
story of her marriage," answered Sir Henry, 
slightly hesitating, as though unwilling to wound 
his hearers ; " and therefore I looked at her with 
some curiosity, and remarked her face and her 
appearance generally, with more earnestness than 
I should otherwise have done." 

" May I ask your opinion of her ?" said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. 

" Frankly ?" demanded Sir Henry. 

'^ Frankly," returned the lady, " and without 
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fear, Sir Henry, as I assure you my questions 
are put with the purpose of benefiting my daugh- 
ter-in-law; and, strange as you may deem it, 
your ill opinion will do her no harm. I entreat 
you to speak with fearless openness. You will 
help us all by doing so.'' 

There was more in her voice than her words, 
and the physician responded with grave earnest- 
ness to her appeal. 

" Thus adjured, madam,'' said he, '' I feel 
bound to say that my acquaintance with Mrs."* 
Ralph Hatherleigh convinced me that her hus- 
band's family did right to hold aloof from her. 
I remarked that her hatred of them amounted to 
vindictiveness, and her manner of speaking at 
times was incautious and revengeful." 

Ralph felt his heart beating hotly against his 
side, but he kept silent, seeing Mrs. Hatherleigh 
again bending forward to speak. 

" Sir Henry," she said, touching Hester's 
picture ; ^^ I beg of you to give us, without 
reserve, your estimate of this lady's character, as 
far as you could judge it." 

^' I imagined her to be passionate, hasty, and 
vindictive," he replied ; " having, for some cause 
unknown to me, a bitter hatred of the Hather- 
leigh family, and a firm resolve to be revenged 
on them. She divulged this unconsciously, as she 
had not the reserve and calmness of a true lady. 
I was surprised to hear she was the daughter of 
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a solicitor. I should have taken her for a 
farmer's daughter, from certain expressions she 
used, and from her manners. Still I was sorry 
for her, as I could not but see she was in deep 
grief. It was in her paroxysms of passion and sor- 
row that she betrayed the vindictiveness towards 
the Hatherleighs of which I have spoken.'^ 

" Did you remark any peculiarity in her 
accent ?^^ asked Mrs. Hatherleigh. 

"Yes, she spoke much as a Welshwoman 
does, who has learned English young. I once 
asked her if there was much intercourse between 
Devon and Wales, as this I thought might 
account for the similarity of speech.*' 

Mrs. Hatherleigh glanced at Philip Dalton, 
and saw he was ghastly pale; she gave him back 
the miniature of his sister, suddenly, saying to 
Sir Henry, " Thank you, I will ask you no more 
questions respecting the original of that picture ; 
but we will turn, if you please, to this/' and she 
laid her hand on Lina's portrait. 

" Ah, this is poor Hester Hartrow,*' said Sir 
Henry ."I attended her at Mrs. Ealph Hather- 
leigh's request, who partially gave me her history; 
that is, she told me 'she had married far beneath 
her, and her husband was now lying in prison 
under sentence of transportation for life. I was 
prepared then to see a woman above her position 
in life ; but I own I was still surprised when I 
first met her.'' 

VOL. III. 16 
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" Tell me exactly why, Sir Henry V 

It was Mr. Dalton who put this question^ and 
his voice was eager and impassioned. 

^^It was because I had expected to see a 
respectable woman^ but not a lady ; not a pretty- 
little fragile creature, with a certain playful 
manner, a childish liveliness, if I may say so^ 
which >Tas very charming. I own I felt much 
for her sad position, especially as she was very ill 
when I first visited her. She was suffering much 
from an attack of scarlatina, and she was weaJi 
and depressed ; she had, too, a fixed idea that 
her infant was dead, and this retarded her 
recovery greatly.'' 

'^ But her child was bom alive V* said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. 

'^ Certainly ; and I trust her little daughter 
comforted her on her long voyage to Australia,^^ 
returned Sir Henry. " I was happy to be of use 
to her in procuring her leave to see her husband^ 
just before he was placed on board the ship 
which took him out, and doubtless she had the 
satisfaction of showing him his child, and tell- 
ing him the good news that she was to follow 
him.'' 

^^ Will you tell us who paid her passage, and 
all her expenses at her lodgings?" asked Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. 

" Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh, who also paid me 
for my attendance on her," he replied. 
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" One question more/' said Mrs. Hatherleigli. 
'' Did you telegraph to Captain Hatherleigh^ at 
Lisbon^ the birth of his boy V 

" Yes, I telegraphed instantly, at his mfe's 
request/' answered Sir Henry Austen. 

" But you did not telegraph to Mr. Spence or 
to me V 

" I was not requested so to do/' he answered. 

" Allow me to ask a question/' said Mr. 
Dalton. ^'When you speak of Mrs. Ralph 
Hatherleigh, to which lady are you alluding of 
these two ?" and once more he placed both the 
pictures in the light of the lamp. 

" I allude of course to this lady/' said Sir 
Henry, takijig Hester's portrait in his hand. 

" And she gave birth to a son ?" said Philip 
Dalton. 

"Yes, and this lady" — touching Lina's picture 
— *' to a daughter." 

" Are you satisfied, Mr. Dalton ?" asked Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, mournfully. 

" I should think he was," observed Ephraim. 
with a titter. " The evidence is very conclusive." 

No one noticed his remark, only Ralph's 
white face grew whiter, and his lip shook tre- 
mulously. Sir Henry now looked at his watch, 
and Mrs. Hatherleigh rose instantly, saying she 
knew his time was too valuable to admit of her 
encroaching on it further. He would find re- 
freshments laid for him in the adjoining room^ 

16— a 
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where Mr. Ernest Hatherleigh and Lady Augusta 
awaited liim. Upon this the physician rose to 
leave them^ but Ralph stopped him by an abrupt 
question. 

" May I ask, sir, if you have ever seen the 
lady whom you call Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh 
since the period of your attendance on her in 
London T' 

" Never/' said Sir Henry ; " and I lost sight 
of her abruptly. She quitted her hotel suddenly, 
and although her father, Mr. Spence, once sent 
for me afterwards, I did not again see her.'^ 

*' And have you seen Hester Hartrow since 
that time ?'^ asked Ralph. 

" I saw her about twelve years ago, when, at 
Mrs. Hatherleigh's request, I went to Southamp- 
ton to identify her.'' 

" And how did you see her there, sir r^' said 
Ralph, firmly. 

"I stood aside in the crowd, and saw her 
land from one of the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers. She was leaning on Captain Hather- 
leigh's arm.'' 

This was the last question put to Sir Henry 
Austen, and he quitted the room in another 
instant. There was a moment's dead silence, 
then Mrs. Hatherleigh's voice, low and clear, 
broke it sadly. ^ 

" Ralph," she said, *' you understand now the 
terrible fraud practised by your mother^— I call 
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her your mother still— on our family and her 
own. Let me explain the past in a few words. 
You will remember you came to Hatherleigh a 
little child, and you were soon beloved by all. 
My mind, however, was haunted by a suspicion of 
treachery on Lina's part. I could not compre- 
hend a mother^s leaving her home for years 
without' her child. I saw in this an indiflFerence, 
or a purpose, which I could not fathom. .Some- 
times I imagined it was mere carelessness — the 
act of a nature too selfishly light to feel a 
mother^s love ; again I thought it was a scheme 
to make her boy necessary to our happiness. 
And this thought, I confess, steeled my heart 
somewhat against the child. All my vague 
fears were enhanced by the receipt of anonymous 
letters, which hinted at some strange mystery. 
These emanated from Mr. Byles.^' 

Here Ephraim bowed, and smirked with great 
complaisance and self-satisfaction. 

•^ I took no notice of them,'^ continued Mrs. 
Hatherleigh ; ^^ and afiairs remained in this state 
imtil my son^s return from Italy, when, as you 
have heard Sir Henry Austen relate, he saw my 
daughter-in-law on the landing, and wrote to 
me that the lady with my son was Hester Hart- 
row, not Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh. Startled by 
this intelligence I deputed Lady Augusta to 
follow up the clue, which she did eflFectually, 
and we soon had it in our power to prove that 
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it was Hester who gave birth to a son^ and 
Mrs. Ralph to a daughter^ though the contrary 
had been made to appear the fact^ by Hester's 
personating Lina at the hotel. Bat now the 
obstinate love of an old man stood in onr way. 
Mr. Hatherleigh would not repudiate his sup- 
posed grandson. He loved the boy^ he said^ and 
we might bring him the girl^ but she would be 
nothing to him. She should have neither his 
love nor his lands ; and, judging of his son^s heart 
by his own^ he would not have Ralph tortured 
by this story of an exchange of children. He 
would not have the boy, who had been nurtured 
a gentleman, thrust back among the Hartrows 
to be a vagabond. 

" It would be a long history to tell you all 
the complication of feeling which arose from the 
fact that the child who had crept into our hearts 
was Lewis Hartrow^s son. Some of these com- 
plicated feelings helped to keep us silent. Where 
was our true grandchild? How could we re- 
cover her ? Was she not in the hands of the 
Hartrows ? — and might we not have more cause 
to grieve for her life than her death? Could 
we bring home here, as the heiress of Hather- 
leigh, a girl brought up coarsely, among associa- 
tions too terrible to dwell on ? — a girl with the 
Hartrow stamp of sin upon her — a companion of 
convicts — a creature whose true fellowship was 
with misery? All this Mr. Hatherleigh laid before 
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me, often, in his sorrow, urging on me the fact that 
his grand-daughter was the true Hartrow, and the 
boy had the thoughts, the feelings, and the charac- 
ter of the Hatherleighs. ' I am taught in this to see 
what the pride of birth and the pride of name are 
worth,' he said ; ' one of my own blood belongs 
now to the tribe of the poor, the ignorant, and 
the outcast. Once I set their sins upon their 
own heads j now I lay it on those who, being 
rich, yet leave the children of the poor unsuc- 
coured and untaught/* Thus, accepting the fate 
of his grand-daughter, and his great love for his 
supposed grandson, as a just retribution for his 
want of mercy to the Hartrows, his obstinacy 
became the more fixed, and was harder than 
ever to deal with. 

" I pass over all the eflfbrts I made to find 
Ethel, remarking only that these required length 
of time, and that I discovered at last that Hester 
Hartrow had no child with her in Australia. 
She was imagined then to be drowned, and Mr. 
Hatherleigh saw in this a new reason for silence. 
^ Shall I separate my son and his wife, and set a 
curse upon little Ralph for the sake of a dead 
child V he said. Again, the rancour and the 
treachery displayed by Mr. Byles towards my 
daughter-in-law increased our repugnance to deal 
with her pitilessly. I have requested his pre- 
sence here on purpose to let him know, that we 
were aware of all the truth years before he 
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brought the nurse Grigson here^ and tried to 
sell it to us^ taking payment at the same time 
from the imhappy Lina for his silence. I wished 
him to hear this explanation of mine^ that he 
might fully understand how completely Mr. 
Hatherleigh and myself understood and despised 
his treachery, malignity, and greed; how fully, 
too, I understand his motive for proposing to 
divulge to me now all these facts, which he has 
known for a long period, and which he now sees 
have been revealed to me by other means/' 

As the aged lady said this, Ephraim's yellow 
countenance took a greenish tinge, and he half 
rose frt)m his chair, as if to escape from the 
contempt he felt pressing aroimd him. But 
he saf down again in dismay, for the door of 
the library was open, and there stood on 
the threshold the old trapper and his quiet 
friend. 

JoVs hard shrivelled face wore a look of 
unwonted gravity as he came forward and stood 
within the light of the lamp. 

'^ I hope I see Ephrum in good company,'^ he 
said with a nod to his son. *' I don't purtend 
to be a gentleman myself, but in catching 
varmints of all sorts and sizes, from a poacher 
down to a stoat, I'U back myself agin arra man 
in the three kingdoms.'' 

" Never mind all that now. Job," said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. '^ Tell us only what happened on 
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the night you seized the poacher, Lewis Hart- 
row, nearly twenty-two years ago/' 

^^ I reckon Fm a poor hand at telling a story,'' 
returned Job ; '^ but it happened this way : I 
had been looking out for he a long while, know- 
ing the squire was uncommon anxious to have 
'un cotched, and me and the watchers come upon 
'un that night, when his gun was loaded in 
his hand. Young Tarn rushes in upon him, 
and knocks 'un down, and just that minute I 
strikes 'un too, and somehow I hits the trigger 
of his gun, and it goes off in his hand, and kills 
young Tarn slap." 

*' So Hartrow was in reality innocent of that 
death ?" cried Philip Dalton. 

^^Such is the fact/' said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 
And at the same instant her hand clasped Ralph's 
tightly, and for the first time during this bitter 
hour tears started to his eyes. 

" Sich is the fack," repeated the trapper ; ^^ but 
wot was the good of letting it out on the trial ? 
I didn't want sich a darned poacher loose agin 
in a year or two ; so I said at the 'sizes I seed 
John Tarn shot down by the gun in his hand ; 
and so I did. I never told a lie about it." 

" Job, Job, it was a cruel perjury !" cried 
Ralph, wildly. 

The old trapper gave the young man a wistful 
look. 

My son Ephrum drove you out of the 
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country, Mr. Ralph/' he said, " and I've tonld 
the truth now to bring you back. He knew the 
fack about the gun years ago, and IVe had it on 
my mind to tell it many's the time if he hadn't 
stopped me ; but it didn't suit Ephrum's book to 
let Lewis Hartrow come back here." 

^' You had better say nothing about me/' in- 
terposed Ephraim, furiously, ^Hest you should 
repent of it, father." 

" All I wishes to say, Ephrum, is, that since 
I you've been a gentleman you've cheated your 

ould father, and bullied your sisters. And being 
waunce upon the track of truth I let you know 
now, that being used to hunt arter varmints, I've 
foUered you many a time, and I've always let 
Lady Augusta know what you was about. And 
t'other night I watched 'ee bury a little box in 
the wood — 'taint there now though." 

"No, it is in my possession/' said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. 

Livid with rage and discomfiture, on hearing 
this, Ephraim Byles would have dashed from the 
room, but Philip Dalton held him back with a 
strong hand. 

" Hear one thing more, and then leave us," 
continued Mrs. Hatherleigh. "The marriage 
which you have so eagerly tried to prevent has 
already taken place. My grand-daughter is 
Ralph's wife ; he is my grandson by law and by 
love, and I take him by the hand, in the earnest 
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hope that not a single scar will rest upon his 
hearty either through a Hatherleigh or a Hartrow/' 

Ralph could not resist the kindliness with 
which Mrs. Hatherleigh drew him to her side; 
neither could he resist the impulse which induced 
him to press his lips to her worn cheek. Byles 
looked on, and tried to bring a sneer upon his 
own livid face. 

"You are none the less a poor, low-born 
fellow, and no son of Captain Hatherleigh^s, as I 
told you,'' he growled. 

*' He is the son of Ralph Hatherleigh's heart 
and aflfection,'' resumed the aged lady ; " and hia 
last act in life was to give him his newly-found 
daughter. It was you who helped to hurry this 
marriage, Mr. Byles, for the lie you told Ethel 
respecting Mr. Spence's will induced her to 
consent to the instant fulfilment of a promise 
which would otherwise have been postponed to a 
more fitting time. Ralph, Mr. Spence's first 
will gave all he possessed to his daughter and 
her children; this will would have made you 
penniless ; but a later one, bequeathing his pro- 
perty to you, was stolen by this man from a safe 
in his office, and is now in my possession, having 
been brought to me by Job in the box which his 
son buried in Hatherleigh Wood. Mr. Byles, 
for this theft you will be prosecuted and disgraced, 
and justly ruined. Leave us, if you please.'' 

Crushed, abject, and miserable, but with one 
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gleam of fury in his narrow eyes^ shot hastily at 
Job^ the wretched Ephraim crawled away for ever 
from the sight of human eyes. It seemed as if 
some poison had left the air when he vanishedj 
and every heart beat freer when the door closed 
on his mean and cruel face. Then^ too^ Job 
stretched his hand across to Ralph. 

" I^ve taught you many a wrinkle/' said the 
old trapper, wistfully; "don't be hard on me 
now. I never thoft no harm of swearing agin 
a poacher. I couldnH guess, you know, as Lewis 
Hartrow was anything to you. I hope you 
forgive me — ^he has — '' with a jerk towards the 
door — "poacher as he is. I never knew afore 
there was any good in a poacher.'' 

"If my unhappy father/' said Ralph with an 
i efforf, " to whom you have caused so much suf- 

I fering, can forgive you, I can do no less. Job." 

; "Well, well/' answered the trapper with a 

) hard gulp in his brown throat, " I've done 

j . wrong, I s'pose, since the gentry says so ; but I 

I aunly know my lord and the squire, too, guv me 

a guinea each arter the trial, and they both on 
I 'em said, I'd give my evidemps like a man. 

i They was glad then, but times is changed now." 

i Still evidently confused in his mind as to right 

I and wrong, the old man crept to the door, with 

a general " good night/' but here he paused a 
moment. 

"I've done my dooty by the Corytons/' he 
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said, ^^ all my life ; and I hope they wont take 
away my rights jfrom me in my ould age. The 
varmints, you see, will over-run — ^^ 

"Nothing is changed, Job,^^ interposed Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. "You are as free to roam the 
woods as ever.'' 

" I've bought my freedom dear," returned the 
trapper, mournfully. " I've ruined Ephrum jist 
as he'd got to be a gentleman." 

He went with these words, and then Mrs. 
Hatherleigh beckoned the quiet stranger towards 
her. 

" You had better accompany him," she said. 
" I think his son is quite capable of doing the 
old man a hurt. I have to thank you for having 
arranged this business so well. The evidence 
which, through you, we have placed before the 
Home Secretary, has procured the Queen's par- 
don for Lewis Hartrow, and he is now free. 
There, again, the evil which Ephraim Byles in- 
tended, when he set the police on the track of 
this unfortunate man, has turned to good. Will 
you accept this from me ?" 

She put a bank-note in his hand; and the 
calm, clever detective, with a profound bow, took 
his silent departure. 

^i Mrs. Hatherleigh, I thiuk it is my turn to 
make a short explanation," observed Philip Dalton, 
anxiously. " I am sure you are well aware that 
I knew nothing of my sister's fraud ; so I make 
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no remark on that. I wish only to say thai 
when I saw her at the hotel mentioned^ she as- 
sured me she was there as Mrs. Ralph's com. 
panion^ and I had no idea she was personating 
her. By her wish I always asked for Mrs 
Ralph, it being natural^ I thought, that she 
should desire to keep her own name tmknown. 1 
think also I wrote to her, and addressed m^ 
letter to Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh ; but that I did 
[ all this in complete ignorance of the conspiracy 

» between these two, needs no assurance of mine/' 

" None/' said Mrs. Hatherleigh, '' and I and 
all my family owe you a heavy debt of gratitude 
for the education you have given Ethel, and the 
constant love bestowed on her." 

"You owe me nothing," said Philip, with 
I emotion. "I had to deal with a most gentle 

! and tender nature, and I was often harsh and 

bitter with it. Not knowing what I did, I feai 
, I made Ethel's childhood and youth less happy 

I ' than I might have done. Women are beginning lesa 

' and less to trust in man's love for their lives and 

j for their bread ; they seek a career for themselves • 

I let us men begin to ask our hearts if the faidt is 

I not our own. If the bread of dependence is 

made bitter, we must not wonder that indepen- 
dence and honour are coimted worth struggling 
for." 

He was thinking of Augusta, and his face 
paled as he spoke. Mrs. Hatherleigh regarded 
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him for a moment with a quiet look ; then she 
smiled a little sadly^ and turned to Ralph. 

^' Will you object to a rich wife, Ralph V^ she 
said. "You see* Ethel has not been too happy 
yet. K she has the Hatherleigh money, you 
have the love — ^you have always had it. Your 
grandfather was obstinate to the last — cloved you 
to the last — and cared little for the girl brought 
to him in his old age, when life was sinking ; and 
even in his will he sought only to enrich you with- 
out quite sacrificing justice. As for me, I could 
love the boy who had played at my knee for 
eight years, but I found it hard to love a stranger 
whom I had never seen. And let me own all 
my faults. I was more prejudiced against Lina 
Spencers daughter than against Lewis HartroVs 
son. But Ethel has cast all our prejudices to 
the ground. She has taken the sting from shame, 
and the hardness jfrom pride. Ralph, remember, 
it is she who has borne all the sorrow and dis- 
grace of the Hartrow name ; it comes to you 
only when fireed from its worst stain. Do not 
grieve that you are not a Hatherleigh, for the 
Hatherleighs have loved you and neglected her. 
You belong to them more than she does. My 
son died with his arm around you, and to you 
were given his last word and his last kiss. Re- 
member how Ethel stood aside, and yielded her 
place to you then, as she has always done. Re- 
member, too, how at that time she sacrificed her 
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woman's pride and her maidenly reserve, to call 
the fears and gratify the love that she saw i 
her father's sinking heart for you. Lewis Han 
row had sent for him^ and told him who yo 
were ; but his dying thoughts were not given t 
his lost daughter ; they were yours — all youn 
The Hatherleighs have loved you, Ralph ; and i 
that love and in their pride, they would, I feai 
i have let Ethel perish. Had she been poor, an 

I wretched, and destitute, they would not hav 

succoured her. She would have remained 
Hartrow, the scapegoat upon whose head wa 
poured the vial of all our sins. That her fate i 
happier than this, she owes to Mr. Dalton, no 
to us. We have been cruel to her, Ralph.*' 

'^ And I most of all V^ cried Ralph ; ^^ I mos 
of all V 

His face was hidden on his arms — ^it had beei 
so hidden a long, long while — and seeing hi 
grief was bitter, no one had ventured to raise i 
to show their eyes his sorrow. 

" You blame yourself too much, madam,*' 8ai( 
Philip, seeing Mrs. Hatherleigh's tears. " Foi 
years this fraud was only hinted to you in th( 
anonymous communications of a mere reptile 
and when Mrs. Ralph returned from Italy, anc 
you took measures to identify her with the 
mother of the boy in your charge, you were still 
ignorant- of Ethel's existence or position. I can 
imagine how long it took to ascertain that she 
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was not with the Haftrows in Australia, how 
much longer time it required to discover that 
she was not drowned in the wreck, and longest 
of all to trace her into my charge, and identify 
her with my daughter, Ethel Dalton. Then 
again, when this was done you had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing she was well cared for and 
beloved, and any change you might have made 
must have been to her detriment, since it would 
have been a wrenching of the heart, terrible to 
me and injurious to her. If we take away from 
a child its love, what shall we leave it ? You 
would have given Ethel a cold home and money 
in exchange for the affection which, in spite of 
my faults, she knew I gave her. Mrs. Hather- 
leigh, the exchange would have been a hard one 
for a child: I am thankful you left me my 
daughter.^^ 

It was easy to sec he spoke from his heart, 
and felt he had lost the light of his life in losing 
Ethel; and still without a word Ralph listened, 
with his heart beating passionately, and a 
thousand remorseful thoughts coursing through 
his brain. 

" There is much truth in your consoling 
words, Mr. Dalton,^^ said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 
" But my greatest diflSculty lay in the obstinate 
love of my poor husband for his boy.^^ 

She laid her trembling hand on Ralpli's 
shoulder, and kept it there. 

VOL. III. 17 
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" It wiis hard to see that love, that cruel love, 
and all its sufferings, and yet forgive Liina 
Sponcc/^ she continued, with her lip trembling. 
" But I think since she has been widowed like 
myself, I have felt more pitifully towards her. 
We are both bereaved; we have both lost 
husband and son.^' 

" No, no, not her son,^' said Ralph, looking 
up quickly. " My poor mother — oh, my poor 
member \" * 

They respected his grief by a pitying silence, 
only the pressure of Mrs. Hatherleigh's hand 
was more tender, and her eyes filled with tears 
again. 

^^ Lady Augusta has been of great assistance 
to you through your long search,^^ said Mr. 
Dalton. 

" Yes,^^ answered Mrs. Hatherleigh ; ^^ only 
she exacted rather a hard bargain from me. 
She is ambitious for her own family — caring 
more for the aggrandisement of the Corytons 
than for aught else in the world.^^ Here the 
pressure of her hand grew more significant with 
every word, and Kalph felt it like an emphasis 
as she spoke. ^^ She made me promise that the 
Hatherleigh estates, with my heiress, who 
counted for little, should go to her eldest 
nephew ; but luckily Arthur has thought 
differently. He was struck with Ethel as a boy, 
but as a man he has cared for some one else. 



i 
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Knowing, however, who Ethel was, his interest 
in her has been very great, and he has always 
been her truest friend. He and his brother 
both helped her at that perilous time, when, un- 
known to me, Lewis Hartrow was hiding in old 
David^s cottage/^ Then, as if these words had 
been addressed to Ralph, she added suddenly, 
with a firmer pressure of the hand, ^^ Is there 
anything else you wish to know, Ralph ?^^ 

" Only, why all this was not explained to me 
long ago,^^ he answered, a little desolately. ^^ I 
have been so cruel, so hard, so bitter ! — ^think 
what remorse it would have spared me had I 
been told the truth/^ 

" Ask your father and Ethel this question,'' 
said Mrs. Hatherleigh. ^^ It is they who sealed 
my lips, Ralph. I have kept you from them 
too long. Can you bear to see them now ?" 

As she spoke Mr. Dalton left the room 
silently, and Ralph, lifting his flushed face, 
looked anxiously at the closing door. Mrs. 
Hatherleigh interpreted his glance, and bending 
over him, she whispered, " He is gone for them^ 
Be of good courage ; love forgives all things.'' 




17—1 



CHAPTEE XX. 




N the silence of the short delay after Mr. 
Dalton had left the room, each lingering 
minute seemed to Ralph an hour, and 
the weight upon his heart grew chill and heavy. 
He lived his whole life in this little span of time. 
He saw all the wrong, the cruelty, the suffering, 
wrought by Lina's sin and Hester^s wild revenge ; 
he beheld, as in a clear glass within his mind, 
the path of humility, gentleness, and patient suf- 
fering which Ethel Hatherleigh had trod, and 
the blind course of pride and bitterness in which 
his own spirit had walked, seeking rest and find- 
ing none. Now he knew how he had sinned 
against his love, and how generous, pitiful, and 
self-sacrificing she had been ; and his heart 
fainted within him for sorrow and for remorse, 
and for all the passionate tenderness of love 
which filled it like a sea. 

*^ Hark ! — sjic is coming,— she is here V — and, 
starting to his feet, he found himself standing 
with Mrs. Hatherleigh^s hand upon his shoulder 
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still, while Ethel came slowly forward, half sup- 
porting the wan figure of Lewis Hartrow. His 
trembling hand clutched her arm, and his wild, 
haggard face was worn and refined by sickness 
and sufiering. And thus they met, — she, the 
Hartrow still, helping pitifully the poor outcast, 
and he, the Hatherleigh, upheld by that small, 
firm Hatherleigh hand, which held him as if he 
were hers by right. By the light of the lamp, 
falling softly on her, Ralph saw Ethel was wan 
and pale, and the gentle beauty of her face 
was dimmed with. sorrow. At this sight, and at 
the flickering blush which came and went half 
sadly on her cheek, a great remorse rushed upon 
his heart, and, but for shame, he could have 
wept aloud. 

" Ethel !^^ he faltered, brokenly, ^^can you 
forgive me T' 

^^ What have I to forgive ?'' she said, putting 
her small hand in his. " It is you who have to 
forgive us ; it is you who have suffered.^^ 

Her violet eyes were full of tears, and the 
clasp of her little hand was burning and tre- 
mulous. 

" She speaks truly,^^ said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 
" You have to forgive us the bitter blindness of 
your life — the mistake of that obstinate love 
which refused to let you sufler wlj^t it had borne 
itself. It was a terrible wrench, Ralph, to your 
grandfather when he learned you did not belong 
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to him j it was harder for him to forgive than it 
is now for you/^ 

"But there is nothing changed/' interposed 
Ethel, quickly. " He is your grandson, as he 
ever was, and I am still the Hartrow. This sad 
story cannot root out the old feeling that I 
belong to them ; it cannot pluck away my long 
heart-felt sorrow for them, my long pity and 
prayers for them. Ralph, this is my father. 
He has suffered more than any among us. 
What is our pain compared to his pain ? 
And my mother is dead, who used to comfort 
him.'' 

Her tears, her broken words, her faltering Ups, 
and the flitting whiteness like a lily's shadow on 
her face wrung the last drop of bitterness from 
Ralph's proud heart. Should he shrink with 
shame from the father she called her own? — 
should he disown the name which she declared 
was dear to her ? She had loved the Hartrows, 
pitied them, prayed for them all her life; this 
ennobled them in his eyes; this covered their 
brand with the white mantle of her innocence 
and goodness, and he began to see them with her 
compassion, her deep tender charity — charity 
which is so far wider and greater than pride that 
it takes even this within its loving arms and 
pities it. So, with a sudden overthrow of all 
his prejudice, a sudden glow of shame and pity 
flashing through his veins, Ralph caught Lewis 
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Hartrow's hand within his own, and fell upon 
his neck, and kissed him. 

^^ Sit me down/^ said the wanderer, faintly. 
'^ I'm scarce strong enough yet for this. Fve 
been nigh to death's dwelling, my boy, and Fve 
looked down upon that darkness, and been lifted 
up from it, with more light in my thoughts. 
There is no need for us Hartrows and Hather- 
leighs to talk of pardon, and whose sin was the 
most and biggest. To my dim mind we are all 
one in the sight of Him who made us, and the 
sins and sufferings of rich and poor are bound 
together in one bundle. There isn't a single 
misery haunting a cellar or a garret, or hiding 
in the secrets of a prison, that doesn't throw its 
shadow or bring its pain to the rich man's home. 
Here are the marks upon my face of many a 
long day's agony, and under cruelty and hardness 
I own I've had the thoughts of devils put into 
my man's heart ; but one touch of love has wiped 
them all away. If my sufferings were scarred 
upon my soul, and the Hatherleighs had burned 
them into my flesh, I should not feel them, for this 
girl's sake. In her pity and her tears the past 
is sunk as in a deep sea, and there is no tide in 
all time to bring it back again, or make it a 
wrong again to me. Ah ! forgiveness comes 
with love, — ^that brings us to our knees, and 
wrings tears from our eyes, as though a little 
child's heart were born in us again." 
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For a moment he paused, and with that 
hunted look upon his face softening and a shadow 
of tenderness falling over his wild eyes, he changed 
his gaze from Ralph to Ethel, and then from 
Ethel to Ralph, with a wistful smile breaking 
over his lips. 

** I know I seemed once a terrible man to you,'^ 
he said ; " but I wasn^t too bad for her to care 
for, for her to pity. When I was left alone in 
my poor grandfather's cottage she came to my 
help early and late, and her step always seemed 
to me like an angel's. And she was a Hather- 
leigh ! I began to ponder over this in my lone- 
liness, till I was ashamed to my very heart to 
remember my old hatred and vengeance — ^till T 
was ashamed to my very heart to think that I 
was cheating her, taking all a daughter's love 
and duty from her when she owed me none — 
when she owed me only hate for robbing her 
from her very birth. At last, in my shame and 
sorrow I told her the truth, and thought to see 
her turn against me then. But she did not;" 
he held out his trembling hand here, and touched 
her humbly, with a sort of wonder still in his 
haggard eyes shining amid their tears, — '^and 
then I cried aloud like a child. I bent down 
my head upon my arms^ and I heard my 
own sobs passing away on the wind as it went 
up the black lonely Tors. And she was more 
my daughter then than she had ever been ; she 
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was kinder, gentler, more loving, thinking less 
and less of herself, and more and more of me 
and you. Kneeling down by my side with her 
tender hands clinging to me still, she told me 
she could never take another father, or feel her- 
self any man^s child but mine, and she would 
love me all her life ; and all she prayed in return 
- was that I would spare you the truth. It would 
be bitter to you to know yourself a Hartrow, she 
said, while she had long grown accustomed to 
bear the sorrow of it, — if it was a sorrow, and it 
had not seemed so to her since she had had the 
joy of giving me help and consolation. More- 
over, she could not rob you of wealth and name, 
her heart would break if I put that burden on it, 
so I must promise to remain her father still. 
Here, take her, boy; she has been the best 
daughter that ever man had; she is the best gift 
I can give my son V^ 

He shaded his hollow eyes for a moment with 
his hand, and a few tears fell down his thin 
cheeks ; then he looked up and smiled, fOr Ralph 
had clasped Ethel in his arms, and her weeping 
face was hidden on his shoulder. Thus he had 
taken his wife from Lewis Hartrow^s hand, not 
Mrs. HatherleigVs ; and he had never felt her 
so much his as now when he strained her to his 
heart with this poor outcast^s blessing. 

" Lewis Hartrow,'^ said Mrs. Hatherleigh, as 
her voice shook with emotion, "in seeing our 
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chUdren, you and I can forgive the past and the 
dead all the wrong done to us. My grand- 
daughter is your child^ and your son is mine. 
Let us pardon all the mistakes^ and bitterness^ 
and revenge, that sprang from pitting the poor 
against the rich, and the rich against the poor/^ 
" I don^t blame the squire/^ said Lewis 
Hartrow, taking her hand humbly. " I was the 
wrong-doer — and I was willing to bear the 
punishment of breaking the law. What I 
thought hard was, that the gentry should mis- 
lead a headstrong man like Job Byles, and twist 
his mind out of right and wrong. There's many 
a landlord little thinks the lies his keepers swear 
to j and a lie told upon a book sweeps a man^s 
life or liberty away: but there, I was wrong, 
wrong from the beginning, when I first ran 
wild on Hatherleigh Heath. And if my work 
in my prison hours could have paid for my 
wrong doing, I should have felt contented to 
suflFer innocently for the crime Job put on me ; 
but they wouldn't count it so. I was never to 
work it off all my life long, they said. But I 
hope, ma'am, you won't count me still in your 
debt. I hope you'll think I've paid for what I 
took, in sufferings, and labour, and prisons, and 
the bad name put on me all the years of my 
life. Sometimes I've thought and hoped these 
would pay for the broken law. Especially I 
thought so when I was hid away in the poor 
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Iiome I was driven out of, where in my loneli- 
ness I shaped it out like, from the beginning,^ 
and fancied the rooms were haunted with my 
old self — myself a little child, not bad then — 
and myself a youth, growing bad, with gentle 
and simple, and high and low against me 
through that bad name, and I struggling and 
fighting against it and against them, and crying 
salt tears in secret when I seemed most hard to 
the careless eyes that looked on me with such 
contempt. And now I was home again — a 
wanderer, hated stilly and hunted on the 
mountains like a wolf; and I grew angry, and 
said justice was with me, not with the world. 
After all I had done and sufiered, my bad 
name and I were quits ; and I thought that if I 
should die and come to Him, even in a prison 
garment, I should not be turned away. I did 
wrong, and suffered for it ; but I sufiered, too^ 
for a wrong I never did ; and I hope, when the 
reckoning comes, this will be counted on my side. 
" Bear with me a moment more, ma^am,^^ he 
continued, *^and Fll never speak of myself 
again. I want to tell you that I never knew, 
till she came to die, what Hester had done in 
her passion and her revenge ; she confessed it 
then, and she made me promise to go home and 
see our boy. But even now she couldn^t per- 
ceive how great an evil she had done. 'The 
Hatherleighs made you a felon,' she said; 
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^theyVe made your son a gentleman — that^s 
just. And they hated y-ou falsely, and they^U 
love him falsely — that^s just too. I have not 
been cruel to their child, as they would have 
been to mine. Would they have asked or 
heeded how the convict^s boy fared? But I 
have made their girl a lady. They have had 
the joy, too, of my boy's childhood; his fresh 
voice and happy face are in their memories; 
they have seen him grow up day by day, while I 
have been childless all my life. But tell him I 
have loved him and worked for him ; he is a 
gentleman. I have worked to make him rich, 
if they discard him.^ ^^ 

Lewis Hartrow^s voice faltered here, and for 
an instant he was overcome. Ethel and Ralph, 
listening to his words, felt their pulses quiver 
with the same pity, and their eyes met in 
sympathy and love. 

^^That is how Hester talked,^^ said Lewis, as 
he grew firm again ; " and seeing she was dying, 
I had not the heart to blame her. I understood 
now all the sorrow of her life. Many is the 
time, seeing her sit by our wood fire silent, Fve 
said — ^ Hester, who are your thoughts with in 
the old home V ' With our child, Lewis,^ she^d 
answer, with a steadfast look in her eyes, as if 
she were gazing far away at something I could 
not see. ^ But she is well cared for,' I'd say. 
'Your brother will make her a good woman/ 
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Then Fve seen the tears roll down her cheeks 
like silent rain, and she'd rise up suddenly, and 
leave me alone. Sometimes she said to me, 
half laughing, ^ I don't care for girls, Lewis. 
Let us make believe that our child is a boy, and 
talk about what a grand gentleman he'll be one 
day. Ah ! he'll clear the Hartrow name. No 
one will throw a bad word upon you at Hather- 
leigh, when he is a man.' Latterly, as she grew 
weak, she talked like this so often that, when 
she told the truth on her death-bed, I was not 
so frightened at it as I might have been ; and, 
when I had buried her, I kept my word. I 
came home to see my boy's face, not thinking 
any one would know me again at Hatherleigh. 
You remember how Job Byles recognised me, 
and, like a hound, hunted me do^n ; and it was 
a near miss that night that my own son and I 
had not come to blows." 

Father and. son clasped hands here, Ralph 
saying with a smile, ^^ And Ethel saved us, as 
she always did." 

" She came between us like an angel, as it 
seemed to me," said Lewis, " to stay our anger 
and hold back our hands." 

" You both speak of me more kindly than I 
deserve," said Ethel, as a swift blush flashed 
across her face. " I have done little for you, 
father, and nothing for Ealph. It was Augusta's 
kind courage that night that saved you.^ 
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^^ Shall I tell you what she did for me, 
Ralph T' asked Lewis Hartrow. " When I had 
made my confession to Captain Hatherleigh, and 
he and I parted for ever, I told him he might 
marry my son to whom he would, but I would 
only give away my daughter myself. I was 
willing to give her to Balph if they loved each 
other ; but I could not part with her while my 
life was sinking from me. ^ We cannot change 
children now/ I said ; * it is too late ; you must 
leave me the girl till I die.' ' And you must 
leave me my son,' he cried ; ^ the boy is the 
very core of my heart.' Then I made him 
promise to let Ethel come to my poor bed to 
close my eyes. This is the promise that he and 
she both kept, Balph^ on the day that saw her 
your wife. It was to come to your father, lad, 
that she quitted her husband, though she left 
you thinking ill of her, and she knew it. But 
I seemed near death then, and never believed I 
should see your face again in joy. Balph, she 
came to me when I was sick and in prison, 
though I know how her heart yearned to have 
a kind word from you, and though all her joy 
was with you, and she found with me only 
sorrow and shame. This was the part she 
chose, lad, when she might have had honour and 
happiness; and I don't think she'll make a 
worse wife to you for that last kindness to 
Lewis Hartrow/' 
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" Come, come/' interposed Mrs. Hatherleigh, 
" I do not think it is fair to talk so much of 
Ethel to her face. See what a blushing rosy 
face you have changed it to, Lewis ! And as 
for yourself, you are still weak and weary ; you 
must take some rest now.'' 

^'I never want to take rest when I'm 
praising her," said Lewis. ^' I saw her first in 
my old home, praying with my iK>or old grand- 
father — ^tending him dutifully, as she has since 
tended me. And to think she should be a 
Hatherleigh — one of those who hated me, and 
whom I hated — that seemed a miracle to me ! 
But the first sound of her voice brought my 
heart to my lips, and I love all the Hatherleighs 
for her sake." 

The fever in his wan face, the tears in his 
haggard eyes, showed how ill he was able to bear 
this long excitement; and laying her hand 
lightly on his arm Mrs. Hatherleigh led him 
away, and closed the door softly on Ethel and 
Ralph. Then the love burning in his heart so 
long burst forth in words, and the kiss he 
gathered from Ethel's lips had a world of 
tenderness and forgiveness in its pure pressure. 





CHAPTER XXI. 




EFEATED, desperate, raging, Ephraim 
Byles rushed through Hatherleigh Park 
and the wood beyond, with the rain 
beating against his yellow face, and dripping on 
him from bough and leaf. Chill, persistent, 
steady, the out-pour of the clouds seemed cease- 
less and cruel as a flood as it caught him on the 
open heath, and drenched him to the shivering 
bones ; but it never stopped him for an instant 
in his course. Flight and revenge were the 
fixed purposes of his wretched mind, and bent 
on these he dashed onwards, running like a 
hunted beast. 

Some deeds of villany were in his power still. 
He could half ruin Lina Spence and this young 
upstart whom she called her son, if he could but 
reach the ofiQce, and lay his hands on bonds and 
shares and other properties lying there in safes 
of which he had the keys ; and surely he had 
time for this. They did not mean in very deed 
to arrest him for the concealment of the will. 
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No ; he knew what their intentions were : they 
would ruin and disgrace him by other ways, and 
in a week from this there would not be a man 
in Coryton who would give him his hand. Did 
they think he was going to wait here, like a 
fool, to be pointed and hissed at, and sink into 
a beggar ? No, there was a little cunning left 
still in his plotting brain : he knew a way to re- 
venge and enrich himself at one blow, and he 
would strike it, and escape with a lurking 
triumph in his flight, of which they would not 
dream. Money answered all things; and, 
having this with him, he could make a home 
beneath a pleasanter sky, and find enjoyment 
still. The convict^s son, Ralph Hartrow, should 
yet own he had bought his victory dear ; and 
if they ever met, at least he would never smile 
in his face again as he had done to-day. And 
now, as the vision rose before his blinking eyes 
of the fair heritage and the fair wife Ralph had 
won, he ground his teeth and clenched his 
hands, and ran on through the darkness and the 
flood with a fire in his heart which all the rains 

of heaven could not quench. 

* -x- -x- * * 

. ^^ Is that Ralph at last V said Lina, eagerly ; 
and, lifting her wan face from her cushions, she 
turned her gaze with feverish longing towards 
the open door. 

. Then a menacing figure, with stealthy step, 
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crept forward, and Lina's wide-extended eyes 
fell in terror on the face of Ephraim Byles. 
There was something in his look so terrible, so 
hideous and threatening, that the frightened 
woman would have screamed aloud, if, quick as 
lightning, he had not thrust forth his yellow 
hand, and spread it on her lips. 

'^ You had better be silent,'' he said, in that 
hissing voice of his. ^' The time is gone by when 
any talk between me and you can hinder harm/' 

" Let me go \" gasped the unhappy Lina, 
shrinking from his horrible touch. " How dare 
you put your hand upon me T' 

^^What, not to wish you good-bye?'' asked 
Byles, with a hideous leer. " I leave Coryton 
to-night for ever ; only I could scarcely go with- 
out wishing such an old friend as you long life 
and happiness to enjoy your success." 

The heart-broken woman, whose last joy on 
earth was gone down into the grave of her 
husband, covered her face with her hands and 
shivered iBrom head to foot. 

'^ The captain was killed oflf rather sudden," 
said Byles in a gloating way, '* and I don^t 
suppose his interview with Lewis Hartrow made 
his death any easier. How is the old man, Mr. 
Spence ?" 

"Isn't he here?" cried Lina, looking wildly 
around, and missing for the first time her 
Other's shrunken figure from his large arm-chair« 
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" Well, nOj' said Byles, slowly rubbing his 
hands and smiling ; ^^ the fact is, he is down at 
the office/^ 

" And who decoyed him there ? What 
villany is this ? — ^is it your doing V' exclaimed 
Lina, hurriedly. ^^ Have you no pity, that you 
seek tO' harm, a poor weak old man V^ 

She stretched out her hand towards the bell, 
but Ephraim thrust her back with a threatening 
gesture. 

^^ I shan^t touch him or hurt him,^' he said. 
^^ He is mighty busy among his papers, and he 
is safe enough ; he is locked in, and I have the 
key here.^' 

Still frightened and doubtful, and suspicious 
of his purpose, Lina glanced at this ogre of her 
dreams shrinkingly. 

"I don^t think you would hurt my poor 
father,'^ she said, in her pretty small voice ; 
" even you could scarcely be so cruel as that.'^ 

^^Dear me, no,^' burst out Ephraim with a 
laugh. " I should as soon think of hurting the 
old patriarch. I mean to wish him good-bye 
too. I wouldn't go away without a word or 
two with the ancient patriarch for half the 
world.^' But here the ugly assumption of mirth 
he had put on failed him, and he broke forth 
into accents of rage. " How dare he follow me 
about and betray me ? — the treacherous old spy ! 
1^11 teach him to set traps for me !'^ 

18— a 
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^^ Give me the key of the oflBce, Mr. Byles/' 
interposed Lina, uneasily. *^ I want to send for 
my father. I never knew him wander down to 
the ofiQce so late as this.^^ 

" You had better send for him soon/' retorted 
Byles, and stooping, he whispered a moment in 
her ear, while Lina, starting up wildly, gazed at 
him in speechless amaze and horror. 

" You cannot mean that V she faltered, in a 
ghastly whisper. 

'^I mean that, and more,^^ he answered, 
between his set teeth. '^ Now your husband is 
dead, you care little about ruining yourself, but 
you shan't ruin me without paying for it. Did 
you think I should tamely submit to see 
Hartrow's son triumph over me — tamely see him 
take the fortune I've been striving for all my 
life — tamely see him the husband of the only 
woman I have ever cared for since your false 
face deceived me? No, no! a million times, 
no ! I can reach his heart through you, and I 
mean to reach it, and pierce him yet.'' 

Lina had listened with parted lips and wide- 
open eyes, and face blanched to the hue of 
death, and now, rushing past him, with a sudden 
strength she sprang to the door, shrieking 
"Fire!" with one piercing scream. But the 
wild word was scarcely uttered, when something 
hidden in Ephraim's hideous hand flashed before 
her shrinking eyes ; then it struck her a deep. 
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fierce stroke, and even before a cry could ring 

forth from her white lips, she fell at his feet, 

and without a look, he sprang to the window, 

opened it, and fled away. 

* -x- * * * 

Lina was senseless when the servants found 
her; but she rallied with the aid they gave, and 
asked for Ralph and Ethel. Something was on 
her mind, she said vaguely, but with a strange 
terror she could not remember what it was. 

Swift messengers rode to Hatherleigh, and 
brought her children to her side. Then, as 
Ralph knelt down, she put her thin hand upon 
his head, and looked wistfully at EtheFs tearful 
face. 

^^ Love her dearly, Ralph,^^ she said. " Give 
her all the love that we have never given her; 
her own kindred and her father loved you to the 
death, and I, her mother, forsook her. I only saw 
her baby face in dreams reproaching me, as it went 
down into the waves ; and when at last I knew 
she was living, I feared to see her ; and, when 
we met, I only cared for myself ; I only thought 
of you and my husband — not of her. I made 
her promise to force the Hathcrleighs to keep 
silent, and she flung herself into the breach 
between me and them, and saved me from the 
shame and agony they would have flung upon 
me. Oh Ralph ! Ralph ! I could not have lived 
a moment under my husband^s hate. She 
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shielded me from it, and bore all your doubt for my 
sake. Love her dearly for it — love her dearly V 

Unable to say more, Lina closed her eyes^ 
and Ralph, bending over her, kissed her with 
sobs and tears. 

"Don't grieve for meV she sighed, faintly. 
" What have I to live for bnt shame, and 
sorrow, and remorse ? But you are glad I am 
not so wicked as that dreadful man made you 
think. Ralph, you are glad of that. It was 
better to know the truth than to think that, 
dear,'' and she stroked his face with her small 
trembling hand. " You see I was selfish to the 
end. I made them tell you when I felt you 
were hating me. I've been selfish all my life ; 
but now that I am struck at last, perhaps God 
will forgive me. You don't hate me still, 
Ralph, for my wickedness, do you ?" And once 
more her wan hand rested on his head. 

" Hate you, mother ! — hate you !" faltered 
Ralph. ^' Do not break my heart with such 
cruel words. I have always loved you; I love 
you still." 

" And do you forgive me too ?" said Lina, 
stretching her trembling hand to Ethel — " you 
who have had to suffer for us all ?" 

" I have not suffered," answered Ethel, 
gently. " Do not think of me with grief or re- 
morse — ^there is no need. All the world has 
been good and kind to me. 
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" No, no ; the goodness and the kindness have 
heen yours/' faltered Lina, wistfully. " It is 
you who have changed the rich man's contempt, 
and the poor man's hate, into love ; it is you 
who have taught my small, light soul how ugly 
a thing is revenge, how beautiful is pardon. 
Merciful God ! give it to me, and let me see my 
husband's face again in peace." 

She wept a little silently, and closed her eyes 
in weakness. But in this short moment's rest 
some dreadful memory swept across her brain, 
flushing her marble face with a sudden fever. 

" My father I my dear old pater !" she cried, 
wildly. " Save him, Ralph ; he'll perish : that 
vile murderer said it !" 

Was this only a fevered raving, or was it 
true ? They could not tell, but they soothed 
her, sending messengers on every side to search 
for Mr. Spence, while she, fading away gently, 
murmured his name constantly, with voice and 
sense growing fainter and fainter. At length, 
as with a sudden gleam of memory, her sinking 
eyes lighted up, her white lips uttered the word 
" fire" in clear accents, and* her fingers closed 
over Ralph's, imploringly. Then, as he caught 
her meaning, he leaned over her with blanching 
cheek. 

^^ You allude to some dreadful threat of the 
villain Byles?" he said. "Try to tell me 
what." 
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" The key ! the key V' said Lina, faintly, 
" Save him V 

She pointed to the floor, and searching there 
they found the key which Ephraim in his flight 
had dropped. 

" It is the key of the office/' said Ralph, with 
a horrible fear clutching his heart. " Do you 
mean I must seek my grandfather there ? Do 
you wish me to go myself?" 

An instant lighting up of Lina's dying eyes, 
and a pressure of her hand answered him, and 
resigning his place to Ethel, Ralph with a beat- 
ing heart rushed into the open air. 

It seemed an hour, though the time was 
scarcely minutes, till he reached the office, and 
turned the key in the massive door. Then a 
cloud of smoke rolled towards him through the 
long gusty passage, and a tongue of flame shot 
up the narrow stairs. The people who had 
followed him uttered a cry, and started back ; 
but Ralph dashed onward, calling loudly on Mr. 
Spence. 

There was a moment of ghastly silence, then 
a firm voice answered him from out the smoke. 

" I am safe ! But you cannot reach me. I 
have taken refuge in an upper room. Fetch me 
a ladder. That villain Byles has set fire to the 
house \" 

Ralph never stopped to wonder at the reason 
and firmness which spoke in Mr. Spencers voice ; 
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he called to the gathering crowd for ladders and 
for help. 

The opening of the door had lighted the 
smouldering fire into flames, which poured forth 
from the lower rooms, driving Ralph again into 
the street; but in a minute more his strong 
hand was on the ladder, and he was the first to 
mount and spring into the room above. Mr. 
Spence was here, with ledgers, books, and papers, 
piled around him. 

'^ I have saved these,'^ he said, quite calmly. 
'^ I woke up as from a dream when I saw that 
rascal robbing the safe and cash-box, and 
deliberately setting fire to books and papers all 
around. I might have got away before, but I 
would not lose deeds and bonds given to me in 
trust.'' 

Ralph caught the old man by the hand in 
amaze and momentary joy. He saw that, as a 
sudden shock had overturned his reason, a shock 
had brought it back — alas ! only to sufier more. 

" Come away I'' he said. " Save yourself at 
once V 

" FU see those deeds and ledgers safe first, my 
boy. I have worked hard to save them. I was 
just going to throw them from the window, when 
you came.'' 

" Let others save them, grandfather. My 
mother asks for you — she is dying !" 

*|> rp 3|> rV rV 
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" My pater — my dear old pater \" said Lina, 
with sudden strength, as her dying face 
brightened with a great joy. " Has God given 
me the happiness to see you safe ? Ah I now I 
am glad to die, and go to Ralph. You don't 
hate me, pater ? You don't hate your wicked 
•daughter, do you ? Ethel, take care of my poor 
old father. You won't cheat him as I did? 
But I only thought to please him — I didn^t 
think of the sin, you know. I am a poor little 
weak thing, without much sense ; but I believe 
they loved me. Yes, they loved me, dear old 
pater and Ralph. And you won't hate me when 
I am gone. Put ' pardon' on my gravestone, 
and pray God not to ask from the light leaf tlie 
strength of the stout tree. Dear old pater, dear 
old pater — safe ! safe ! Byles has not hurt him 
— only me struck down ; and I deserve to go. 
God bless you all ! I am going to leave you. 
Don't bury me with the Hatherleighs — I shall 
be afraid — they hate me so. Such pride, you 
know, pater. I am not good enough for a 
county family, dead or living. But I loved 
Ralph — I loved him dearly — dearly." 

These were her last words, though she lived 
an hour after this, and looked upon them often, 
passing away so softly that BaJph and Ethel 
could scarce say upon whom her last look fell, 
but Mr. Spence knew it was given to him, and so 
was the last light touch of her little fragile hand. 
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For the last two hours of her life a silent 
figure in mourning weeds had sat by her bed- 
side weeping. But now she rose and fell upon 
her knees. 

^^ God pardon her and me P' she said, kissing 
her dead face. 

" Let her be \" cried her father, jealously. 
" That kiss, given her on her wedding day, Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, would have saved all this sorrow; 
now it is a sacrilege.^^ 

" This is her new marriage day,'' said Ethel, 

drawing him tenderly away. "Her husband's 

mother kisses her for her second bridal." 
* * -x- -x- * 

Far and wide the country was scoured for the 
murderer, far and wide the telegraph sped its 
message, telling of his flight, and trains were 
searched and stations watched in vain. Mean- 
while the rain poured down all day, as it had 
poured that night, and the river rose and filled 
its banks to their wooded tops. 

Shut in by stress of weather from their some- 
what distant neighbours, and secretly guarded 
from gossips by the police, the old trapper and 
his daughters knew nothing of what had 
happened. They knew only that Ephraim had 
been inquired for in the morning, and they had 
answered he had not returned, all night. 

Towards sunset the old trapper, wearying of 
his work indoors — where his fear of Ephraim 
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had kept him more than the rain — took a new 
gin beneath his arm^ and sallied forth with his 
thin face set towards the Tors. Seeing him 
go down the valley, not towards the town 
where he would hear the dreadful news, the 
watchers let him go on his way unmolested. 
Whistling a doleful tune, old Job trudged on 
by the river's brink, looking down on the 
troubled water. But soon his steps slackened, 
and by the pool where his slippery enemy the 
otter was supposed to dwell, he stopped and 
pondered. 

"Dashed if this isnH the finest weather in the 
world for otters,'^ he said, thoughtfully. ^' Pm 
afeerd it's poor weather for Ephrum, though, 
and for all runaways and tramps. It was a 
whisht thing for a father to split upon his son. 
But why did he bury his prey like a varmint? 
I was forced to speak. Well, I wont study 
over it : he's got away safe, for sartain ; he's 
'cute enough for that." 

Here he knelt down in the high, drenched 
grass, and plunged his hands deep into the 
water, raising them again in a second with a 
puzzled look on his dry shrivelled face. 

"Darned if the spring of the trap ain't 
down! I've got thic otter at last. Here, 
Kezia, Jemima, Happy ! I've catched thiq 
otter. Come and see 'un." 

Down went his brown hands again into the 
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deep river, and a stranger look still flashed white 
over his weather-beaten face. 

^^ It^s a heavier varmint than a otter/^ he 
said, in a low voice. 

Yes, it was the heaviest, wickedest " varmint^^ 
he had ever caught yet. It was the dead face 
of his son, Ephraim, which he lifted up to the 
surface of the water, as by main force he 
dragged the gin upwards, letting it go again 
with a loud cry, as he saw its ghastly burden. 

Caught by his red, wicked hand in the strong 
spring, there he lay drowned and dead, a ghastly 
object for the rain to fall on softly, and the 
shadow of the Tors to fall down on darkly. His 
breast pocket was full of money, and of papers 
and bonds that would have brought him money ; 
but a step or two astray on the dark road and 
one slip of the foot had swept him down to 
death. Perhaps he had struggled hard for life, 
and seized the trap, thinking he had caught at 
a sudden help ; but then the spring snapped and 
closed, and his cruel hand being held within its 
vice, he died, as he had lived, like the lowest 
creature that crawls and thieves. His plans 
were well laid: he had thought the burning 
down of the office would account for the loss of 
all money and papers, as well as for Mr. 
Spence's death; and this unhappy gentleman^s 
mental state would have made the whole world 
deem him the incendiary. Doubtless he had 
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not meant to kill Lina — he web too cunning 
to dream of such a deed ; it was one of those 
sudden crimes to which evil men Beem led un- 
wittingly at times, when they fancy themselves 
most safe and most deliberate in theiT purpose 
of self-preservation. 



CHAPTER XXII., AND Last. 




UFFER married?'' exclaimed Milly. 
'^Well, that is more extraordinary than 
anything you have told me yet.'' 

" But it is pleasanter news, I think, Milly, 
than the rest. At all events, I was very glad to 
hear of it," said Lord Brimbleeombe, bending 
down to look in Milly's face. 

Milly forthwith stooped down, under pretence 
of gathering a branch of laurustinus drenched 
with rain, whose drops ran over her pretty rosy 
fingers like little rills of jewels, catching the 
light. 

" Glad, were you ?'' she said, shyly. '' Now 
I can't imagine why you should be glad at poor 
simple Duffer's getting married. I think I am 
the one who ought to be glad." 

'' And why you, MiUy ?" 

'' Because his love-suit to me, which was as 
long and as disagreeable as a siege, is over at 
last." 

" That is exactly the reason why I am glad 
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too, Milly/' And once more he bent down, and 
met a quick glance shot from. Milly^s eyes, half 
in fear, half in joy. 

" Perhaps you are pleased, too, that Ethel is 
married,'^ she said, plucking at the laurustinus 
with pink finger-tips. 

" Yes, I am very pleased. I have been your 
cousin's confidant and friend a long while/' 

" Have you indeed T' and the plucking of 
the laurustinus grew^ a little savage. 

*' You know, Milly, I met her three or four 
years ago in Rome.'' 

" Ah, I know all about that," interposed 
Milly,' with a blush flying from one little ear to 
the other." 

Not quite all, I think," he said, gravely. 
I want to tell you, Milly, that I went to see 
her by my aunt Augusta's wish, and with express 
orders from her to fall in love with her forth- 
with." 

" Which you did," observed Milly, demurely, 
and down went the poor decapitated flower on 
the path. 

" Which I did," returned Lord Brimbleeombe. 
'' It would be dishonest to say I did not, and it 
would be equally dishonest to say I loved her 
with a real love." 

Milly's eyes flashed on him curiously, and she 
walked on with a quicker step. 

'^ I was very young," continued Arthur, a 
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little nervously, " and the halo of romance 
around Ethel dazzled me. Having heard from 
my aunt who she really was, I naturally felt a 
great interest in her, and I mistook this interest 
for a deeper feeling. You must bear in mind, 
too, Milly,^' he added, laughing, ^' that being a 
youth of an amiable disposition, I was unwilling 
to disappoint your mother and all my family in 
their laudable desire to see the Hatherleigh and 
the Coryton estates made one ; so I was rather 
ready to fancy myself in love. And you can 
imagine that the fascination and self-importance 
of a secret helped to add to my self-decep- 
tion.^^ 

'^ So it was a deception T' said Milly, opening 
her eyes wide. 

^^ A deception at which I wondered very much 
when I got to Coryton,^' he said. And some- 
how Milly^s hand and the broken stalk of 
laurustinus were in his hand now. '' But it was 
not so cruel a deception, Milly, as one other 
which sprang up in my blundering mind/' 

'^ Dear me V returned Milly ; and a smile 
peeped out from the comer of her mouth, then 
retired demurely in a little dimple, and vanished. 
"What a self-deceptive mind you seem to have V' 

" Is it a self-deception, Milly, to think — to 
hope " 

But he did not finish his speech in words, for 
Milly's face, like a flushed rose, drooped suddenly 
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on h.et hands, and lifting it, he took bis ansve 
from her ripe lips. 

» » » » « 

Is there anything more to tell ? Yes ; Ethe 
never lived at Hatherleigh, never took tha 
ancient name, nor claimed that old acctnnnlatet 
wealth. She saw it would be exceeding bitter ti 
Ralph to stay at Hatherleigh and outlive hi 
story, BO inth her full concurrence and con 
sent, he declined to iiilfil the conditions of thi 
will, preferring to keep his own name, ani 
choosiog, as she had chosen, to cast in his lo 
with Lewis Hartrow. Through years of hart 
toil he and Hester had built up a fortune in tb< 
new world, as great as that inheritance in th< 
* old, whose traditions, prejudices, and pride hat 

caused such bitterness. It was a fortune, no 
of idleness, but of work, and this Lewis eutreatei 
them to share, saying it would be hard indeed i 
they forced him to return childless to Ms home. 

They did not — they sailed for Australia witl 
him and Mr. Spence about three mouths afle: 
Lina's death. 

Mrs. Hatherleigh was left aloue in the oh 
mansion. She was silent and uncomplaining 
li but it was easy to see, by one glauce on hei 

l{ worn face, that her last bold to this world hat 

"^ perished. She did not live long j she lef 

Hatherleigh to her sou Ernest, and after him t< 
his eldest daughter. But long before this iii' 
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heritance fell to Augusta, she had outraged all 
the fashionable proprieties by earning her 
own Uving^ as an artist of some repute; and 
being independent, she wrote to Philip Dalton 
and told him she was on equal terms with him. 
He was a very lonely man now, and he knew 
Augusta loved him. He was not too proud to 
take her, though once he would not have be- 
lieved that a husband could be happy with a 
wife unless she was dependent on him, and he 
had the power to sneer at her for that very 
dependence, and could give himself the pleasure 
of being cynical over her bills and his money. 

If spirits can look down on this earth, poor 
Lina^s must have smiled sadly when she saw the 
children of her forsaken lover playing in the 
glades of Hatherleigh. 

The old trapper lived a year or two,, with an 
odd bewilderment on his mind respecting gentry 
and poachers, otters, varmints, and ghosts. He 
could never understand how Ephraim^s name got 
carved on the old Druid altar. He had a lurk- 
ing fear it was done by the ^^ ould catamaran,^' 
who held his son shut up here till the Last Day. 
Thus the place had such a ghostly fascination 
for him, that he mounted the Tors constantly, 
and sat himself down among the Seven Sisters 
to gaze at the big word — Ephraim. 

Wandering hither one dull, sultry evening in 
Summer, he never returned again, and his 
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. daughters, who had sat waitin? for him I 

< into the ui^ht in vain, grew anxious^ and iv 

up to his lonely haunt to seek for him. 
was Ijnng among the Seven Altars dead, tl 
' weird shadows around him on the heath, and 

moonlight .shining down peacefully on his < 
face. One sinewv hand lav beneath his he 
. : the other, the right hand, that had drawn 

■ I drowned son from the river, was stretched aci 

the mossy stone, on which the white lett 
\ '^ Ephraim/' glittered ghostly in the darkness 

The two fallen blocks arc called Ephraim 
i Job to this day, and the story of their lives 

|j deaths clings in a solemn way to the weird ; 

haunted spot, heightening the gloom of the mig 
Tors, and flinging a dce^x^r shadow than of 
upon the wild and solitary valley of the Sc 
Sisters. 



TU£ END. 
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